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’Twas nineteen hundred fateful years ago 

A slim young Syrian girl fulfilled the Word, 
And saw in dreams across the windless snow 
The years acclaim the Baby’s voice she heard. 
The world enfranchised from the bond of sin 
In dear remembrance keeps a festival; 
Wherever man may be in hut or hall 

The spirit of this season enters in. 

O, little Child, who smiled on Mary’s knee 
Why do the Nations bow and worship Thee? 
The world is yet a place of wrongs and woes— 
And Faith and Doubt in conflict still oppose. 
O, questioning Time, Man’s soul will answer thee; 
Christ died to make men free! 


One hundred stirring years ago today 

There grew the mystery of another birth. 

God heard the supplicating bondmen pray 

And sent another saviour to the earth. 

He grew a dreaming boy among his hills 

And wondered at the freedom Nature gave 

To winds and clouds and the far echoing wave; 
But his heart sorrowed at his brother’s ills, 
Whose souls of a diviner essence made 

Were yet less free than soulless beast or bird. 
He saw a vision in his humble trade, 

And his soul heard God speak the deathless word; 
And all his thoughts and deeds became 

A fiery flame, 

To burn the tyranny 

And set men free! 
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The young Republic from the wrecks of war 

Arose self-destined to protect the Sovereign Man. 
“We stand affixed as the bright po'ar star 

For human rights,” the Constitution ran. 

And far away across the surging seas 

The suffering hordes of Europe dreamed of peace 
And set their visions westward, where the States 


Threw open wide the portals of their gates 

And cried to all the world: “Come in, come in, 

Ye who are trodden by the feet of kings, 

Ye who are grievously taxed, but cannot win 

A voice in your Own country’s councilings; 

Come hither where your hire is your tool, 

Where no man’s bond,—where all may reign and rule.” 
The old world listened at the strange new song 

Of freedom, beyond the sunset in the sea— 

While east and west the plying slavers flee— 

And only God and one man knew the thing was wrong. 


And so he strove with brave, indignant speech:— 

A John the Baptist in the wilderness. 

He saw the ideal freedom out of reach 

Till twice two million slaves could rise and bless 

Their nation’s flag. And so the conscienceless 

Soul of his own country he sought to sting 

To a self-realization of its shame, 

While the worst of Rome and Egypt in its midst was 
flourishing. 

He won a few disciples to his cause 

Who preached the fiery gospel of his word— 

Sublimely indifferent to the laws, 

Until the indicted people stopped and heard. 

“What prophet is this come out of Galilee 

To set a people free 

And make as sifting sands the foundations of the free?” 

So grew the angry cry 

Of passions mounting high. 

And they smote him for the truth of their own iniquity. 


Yea, they mobbed him and derided. 

Called him traitor and a madman— 

Yea, the State and Church decided 

Him a radical and bad man; 

But he put his trust in God and saw the right, 

And kept his great unswerving purpose to the end. 
The end!—When the will of God did smite, 

And set the house against itself to succor and defend! 
From the most northern hamlet up in Maine 

That lay among the woods, echoing the calling sea, 
And traveling like the sound of windy rain 
Southward, where the Gulf winds shake the palmetto tree, 
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And westward tc the golden fields of hope, 
Where some lone miner digs the alluring slope, 
Arose the sounds of war. 


The billowing armies rolling from afar 

Of every corner of each northern state 

Went into battle to preserve the Union’s fate. 
And so two years the thunder rolled and broke, 
And Lincoln’s cause seemed lost, 

Till our great hero’s voice rose up and spoke 
Above the din of gums and sabres crossed: 
“Unyoke the bondmen if we hope to save 

The Union from an ignoble grave.” 

The great Commander listened, and the war became 
A crusade in his name; 

And Farragut and Grant and Sheridan, 

And that white-souled, angel-boy, Robert Shaw, 
Who led such troops none ever led before, 
Went forth as his apostles to the van, 

And fought their battles for tne rights of man, 
And thereby saved the Union. 

At last when down beneath the horizon 

The blood-smoked clouds of battle rolled away, 
And Grant had clasped in peace the hand of Je, 
Because Garrison had dared to do and say 
Four million slaves stood free! 


How shall we name him now, this holiest man, 
Whose memory we gather to revere? 

Has ever unerring Nature in her plan 

So wrought his likeness on this troubled sphere? 

One with Mazzini, but of larger mould, 

One with Garibaldi, yet more bold, 

One with Cavour, without self-seeking greed, 

One with Kossuth, but wider in his creed, 

One with Cromwell, yet more simply wrought, 
Franker in act and sublimer in thought, 

One with Kosciusko, but greater than the Pole 
Because he saw the Universal Race within the soul. 
One alone in perfect nature, heart and soul and mind, 
He stands with Christ, the perfect lover of Mankind. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


(By James E. McCall.) 


How phantomlike and trifling are the things 

That mortals breathlessly pursue through life, 

As means to happiness—that heaven-born gem 
Which all desire, but only few possess! 

The soldier and the statesman seek their weal, 

By chasing fame through fields and senate halls; 
The miser seeks his happiness through gold; 
Others their joy, through station, pomp and power— 
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But from these sources, bliss but seldom springs. 
Croesus had wealth; Napoleon had fame; 
Caesar had power, and Charles the First had rank— 
Yet, peace and bliss were aliens to them all, 
And neither gold nor glory, power nor place 
Could rescue either from his dreadful doom. 
How wholly wanting in intrinsic worth 

These prized possessions be; and how unreal 
And transient are the pleasures they afford! 
The fact that ocean pearls shall shroud his form, 
Offers small comfort to a drowning man, 
Although erewhile with seltish greed he dived, 
Unceasingly, to pluck them from the depths. 

Not all the glory ’neath the vaulted skies 

Could shield a pilgrim from Sahara’s sun! 

A sea of diamonds could not quench his thirst; 
Nor worlds of gold restore his wasted strength. 
The chase, the feast, the game, the merry dance, 
Honor and glory, riches, rank and might - 

Give naught but empty pleasure to the heart, 
Which makes it sick, and does not satisfy. 

True happiness has never shone within 

The sombre regions of a selfish soul— 
Terrestial weal can only be attained 

By hearts that strive to aid the world to joy. 








LINES TO GARRISON. 


(By Carrie W. Clifford.) 


Ah, dark and grim and direful were those days, 

For cursed was our fair land, and torn with cries 

And groanings loud and terrible, of man 

Oppressed and tortured by his brother man. 

The poor, black, naked slave was worked and whipped 

And scourged; held, bought and sold as chattel 

At the behest of him who styled himself his owner; 

His body, mind, yea e’en his very soul 

Was held by cruel masters to belong to them! 

“How long, O Lord, how long?” wailed these despairing ones, 
As Slavery’s cruel bonds grew stronger day by day, 

More loathsome and unbearable! 

While thus they agonized in prayer, beseeching 
God, the father, for relief from this 

Distressed and pitiful estate, lo! 

Suddenly from out the mists of chaos 

And confusion, rose a voice commanding, 
Clear, loud—crying, “I am in earnest— 

I will not equivocate—I will not 

Retreat a single inch—And I will be heard!” 
It was the voice of one who hated slavery 

As he hated nothing else on earth; 

It was the voice of one, who advocated 
Freedom for all men. 

It was the voice of Garrison, the brave, 

Which sounded clear above the tumult, saying— 
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“Tyrants as all hist’ry shows, must be destroyed!” 
Alarm fell on the sleek, complacent master, 
The quiet advocate of abolition likewise started! 
Dared he thus boldly agitate for right, 
Dared he thus forcibly denounce the wrong? 

A nation listened breathless! 
Again the voice came ringing, firm, emphatic— 
“Are we enough to make a revolution? 
No, but we are enough, one to begin; 
And once begun it cannot be turned back! 
I am for revolution, were I utterly alone; 
I am there because I must be there; 
I cannot choose but obey the voice of God!” 
It was enough! A Christian nation could not, 
Would not listen to the voice of God. 

The South cried for his blood; 
In Boston he was mobbed; dragged thro’ the streets 
A rope around his neck, because, forsooth, 
He dared to speak for Freedom, Justice, Right. 
But brute force cannot thrust Truth down, 
Nor mobs with ropes o’ercome it. 


Tho’ cast in prison 
Mocked at, jeered, yet Garrison, the greal, 
Ceased not to plead the cause of the despised slave. 
He aroused a nation from its lethargy! 
The North viewed with dismay, the horrid beast 
The haughty South was nursing in its breast; 
Should this foul thing besmirch Columbia's name? 
Should free America, home of the brave, 
Become a noisome prison house for slaves! 
Not if the trenchant pen or mighty voice 
Of Garrison, the noble, could prevent. 
By day, by night, in season, out—he passionately 
Pleaded for his enslaved countrymen. 
So bold a leader could not long lack friends, 
Soon honest men became his staunch allies. 
The few, became a host! The little stream 
Became a flood, resistless, strong, compelling! 


The climax came 
In a supreme outburst of blood and carnage, 
The strife was fierce, the struggle desperate; 
But, glory be to God, the chains were snapped. 
The slaves were freed, and Garrison, immortalized! 


Peace to thy ashes, Honored Dead! 
We come today, thy grave to strew with flowers 
Of loving words, of honest praise; we come 
Ten million of thy countrymen 
Thy bier to consecrate with fragrant incense 
Welling up from grateful hearts! 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


(By Joseph H. Cotter.) 
His country seared its conscience through its gain, 
And had not wisdom to behold the loss. 
It held God partner in the hellish stain, 
And saw Christ dying on a racial cross. 
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What unto it the shackled fellow-man, 

Whose plea was mockery, and whose groans were mirth? 
Its boasted creed was: “He should rule who can 

Make prey of highest heaven and dupe of earth.” 


From out this mass of century-tutored wrong 

A man stood God-like, and his voice rang true. 
His soul was sentry to the dallying throng, 

His thought was watchword to the gallant few. 


He saw not as his fellow-beings saw; 
He would not misname greed expediency. 
He found no color in the nation’s ‘aw, 
And scorned to meet it in its liberty. 


He saw his duty in his neighbor’s cause, 
And died that he might rise up strong and free— ; 

A creature subject to the highest laws, 
And master of a God-like destiny. 


The thunder of a million arm’ed feet, 
Reverberating till the land was stirred, 
Was but the tension of his great heart-beat, 

The distant echo of his spoken word. 





He speaks again: “Such as would miss the rod 
That ever chastens insufficiency, 

Must purge their lives and make them fit for God, 
Must train their liberty and make it free.” 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


A. D., 1828, in the Journal of the Times, William Lloyd Garrison declared 
“hostility to slavery, war and intemperance.” 

A. D., 183i, in The Liberator (Boston), his motto was “My country is the 
world; my countrymen are all mankind.” 





O, Liberator! Thy spirit, as truly as that of thy Master, 

Lives for us yet, and wrestles with all that is slavish within us. 
Thanks be to thee, liberator, while e’en you were still in the body, 
Ours were delivered from toil unrequited, the lash and the goading. 


Not so our souls from the risk of a tyranny far more degrading; 
That of the devil of anger, of hate and ill-will to our neighbor, 
Of eating and drinking too much and the manifold animal instincts 
Of the quadrumanous being from whom we inherit the nature. 
These be the tyrannies dire ’gainst which, on this laboring planet, 
He, thy master, has led in a bi-millenial conflict, 
Never to stay his hand till those and all others are conquer’d, 
All mankind are brothers, and ev’ry one loving and sober. 
Medio Ethiop. 
Christmas Day Notes. 
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Che Garrison Centenary Celebration 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 





On Sunday, December 10, 1905, the 
colored citizens of the United States, 
with unexampled accord and unanim- 
ity and with an intelligence and elo- 
quence that did not fail to attract the 
attention of the entire nation, told of 
their great appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered humanity by William 
Lloyd Garrison, the epoch-making agi- 
tator, by celebrating in their churches 
throughout the land the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. The words 
of praise on this occasion were not 
confined to colored people, but many 
of the splendid heroes of other days 
who struggled with Garrison for the 
liberty of all, men joined heartily in 
the celebration. In no event connect- 
ed with the Negro’s history in this 
country have our people joined so har- 
moniously and with such deep earn- 
estness and genuine enthusiasm as in 
the Garrison centenary. 

In point of scope, magnitude and 
historical importance, the meetings 
held in the various churches in Boston 
on Sunday, December 10, and those 
held in Faneuil hall during the next 
day, eclipsed all others held in other 
cities, and this was as it should have 
been. For it was in Boston that Gar- 
1ison set himself against convention- 
ality and custom with unparalleled 
courage. It was in this city that he 
began, single-handed, without friends, 
witnout money, without influence—all 
potent factors in the success of any 
great movement—the agitation for a 
principle which he lived to see car- 
ried to a successful issue. It was 
here that he issued the Liberator, and 
with dogged persistency, cried out 
against a national evil and defied the 
abuse and criticism of the wealthy 
and the powerful in the land. His 
profound wisdom, his manly force and 
vigor, his forensic vehemence, his 
deep philosophical grasp of what con- 
formed to principle, his keen logic, 

> disgust of sham and hypocrisy, 
ais detestation of taking in an argu- 





ment what the theatrical profession 
calls poetical liberties, admitting 
some facts and distorting others, mak- 
ing the machinery of argument bend 
to produce a fine stage effect for the 
sake of giving force and respectabil- 
ity to his case; his strict devotion 
to truth proved contagious. He won 
friends from the ranks of his enemies. 
It was here in Boston that he emphat- 
ically set forth the facts concerning 
the cruelty, injustice and outrage up- 
on civilization of the slave traffic and 
of slavery as an institution. Garri- 
son’s belief in the common rights of 
man was genuine and in his agitation 
he was uncompromising. 

It should not be regarded as strange 
therefore, that the citizens of this 
great muncipality should join in the 
celebration with a zeal that was in- 
comparable and a fervency that was 
overwhelming in its manifestation. 
Garrison lived to prove his conviction 
that “Time makes more converts 
than reason.” The habit of not think- 
ing a thing wrong often gives it the 
superficial appearance of being right. 
It was the firm belief of the South 
that slavery was right; it remained 
for Garrison and his contemporaries 
to prove it wrong. He knew that plain 
speech was always most con- 
vincing. He _ did not, there- 
fore, believe in mincing words—he 
never attempted to lead the readers of 
the Liberator through a pathless maze 
and wilderness of rhetorical rhapso- 
dies, but confined himself to facts, 
evidence and reason that could not be 
ignored or refuted. And through the 
vista of coming years he saw the 
grandeur and splendor of a great na- 
tion of free men and women teeming 
with untold riches. This accounted 
for his sublime cheerfulness and the 
sweet disposition that attracted men 
of moral strength to him. It appears 
that when Garrison was born, freedom 
had not really unfurled her stripes 
and stars, nor had men learned to love 
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their fellowman or to grant to others 
their common rights. His righteous 
indignation at this discovery impelled 
him into the battle which proved his 
worth. 

When it becomes necessary to do a 
thing the whole heart should engage 
in the attempt. Upon this principle, 
Garrison labored. The laws of every 
country, if they are to live, must be 
analogous to some common principle. 
The secret of Garrison’s success is 
discovered in the fact that his ideals 
adhered strictly to the great funda- 
mental principle of the equality of 
all men. He said: 

“I made the slave’s case from the 
start, and always, my own,—thus: Did 
I want to be a slave? No. Did God 
make me to be a slave? No. But I 
am only a man—only one of the hu- 
man race; and if not created to be a 
siave, then no other human being was 
made for that purpose. My wife and 
children—dearer to me than my 
heart’s blood—were they made for the 
auction block? Never!” 

The spirit of Garrison is stiil alive 
in the land. There are men and 
women today who love liberty and 
will fight for it just as heroically as 
did the great agitator. In the meet- 
ings held throughout the country; 
mingled with the songs of unstinted 
praise for Garrison could be heard 
panegyrics and encomiums of such 
contemporaries as John Brown, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Benjamin Lundy, Owen 
Lovejoy, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Abraham Lincoln and 
a host of other true and brave men 
and women, who supported the anti- 
slavery movement. 

However much we might like to do 
so, it would be impossible for us to 
give the entire proceedings of these 
meetings so well conducted and so 
richly valuable in the annals of our 
history, but we have thought it wise 
to select from the mass.of matter that 
has come to us, those addresses 
which might serve future generations 
as a means of inspiration and help- 
fulness in their struggle for further 
liberty. 

We reproduce on another page the 
program at Columbus Avenue A. M. 
E. Zion church, which was one of the 
most important witnessed by us: 








Of this meeting the Boston Daily 
Globe had the following to say the 
next day: 


The wonderful changes which have 
taken place in this country in the 
past 74 years—since William Lloyd 
Garrison published the first number of 
the Liberator in 1831 and thereby ded- 
icated himself to the abolition of 
slavery—were emphasized at the Gar- 
rison celebration held in the Colum- 
bus avenue A. M. E. Zion church last 
evening, at which some of the speak- 
ers were men who had labored with 
the abolitionis:, and others were elo- 
quent young members of the colored 
race. 


The fruit of Garrison’s great work 
was further evidenced in the prosper- 
ous looking church and congregation 
—among whom are a numberoftheold 
abolitionists—in the fine choir and 
music and in the general air of refine- 
ment and good taste evidenced in 
every detail of the program. 


Here were some of the people and 
the sons and daughters of the race 
for whom Garrison was dragged 
through the streets of Boston in 1835 
and for whom he battled all his life. 
And it was an impressive moment 
when the abolitionist’s daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Villard of New York, stepped 
on the platform and the congregation 
arose to welcome her. 


Beside her stood Frank Sanborn, 
tall, picturesque and yet cheerful and 
active, almost as when he, too, fought 
for the same cause with William Lloyd 
Garrison. He seems to defy time and 
grows younger as the years go by. 


There were also Moorfield Storey, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Prof. B. G. 
yyuder of Cornell university, who was 
a surgeon in the famous 55th Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. John Moore, James H. 
Wolff, commander of the Massachu- 
setts department, G. A. R.; Rev. Hen- 
ry J. Callis, Hon, Archibald H. Grim- 
ke, Robert W. Taylor of Tuskegee in- 
Siuc.ute and a number of others. 


It was a notable meeting from the 
moment it began, with a short Scrip- 
tural reading by Rev. Henry J. Callis 
and prayer of invocation by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, to the very end. 
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James H. Wolff presided. In open- 
ing he spoke of the lessons of loyalty 
and devotion to the principle which 
the life of Garrison taught. 

He then introduced Mr. Grimke of 
Charleston, S. C., who gave a bio 
graphical sketch of Garrison. 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder gave a few ex- 
amples of the Negro’s moral and phy- 


sical courage, as he had observed 
these traits while with the colored 
55th Massachusetts regiment. He 


said William Lloyd Garrison was the 
great moral crusader who gave the 
best half of his life to the extinction 
of chattel slavery in the United States. 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder said the white 
man should not claim all the courage 
and all the virtues, especially when 
one considered some of the men in 
Tammany and some of those in the 
insurance business in New York. It 
was our duty today to see that the col- 
ored man got his full civil and politi- 
eal rights. 

Frank B. Sanborn got a warm recep- 
tion. He spoke on the work of “Gar- 
rison, Phiuips and John Brown.” 

Moorfield Storey said such anniver- 
saries as these are of great benefit, 
and not the least because they compel 
us to recognize the advancement of 
civilization and mankind. 

Robert W. Taylor said he honored 
the man who was willing to risk his 
life for freedom to think and freedom 
to speak. Garrison threw down the 
gauntlet because of his faith in God 
and mankind. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Taylor’s 
remarks Mrs. Villard entered the 
church and was escorted to the plat- 
form, the congregation being called 
on to rise and welcome the daughter 
of William Lloyd Garrison. Mrs. Vil- 
lard at once stepped into the little pul- 
pit and said in a voice filled with emo 
tion she could not imagine what her 
dear father would say could he see 
this meeting. He always considered 
it sufficient to know and feel satisfied 
that he was doing what he could for 
humanity. He was the happiest man 
that ever lived. He took the great- 
est comfort in doing his simple duty. 
Tlnere never was a moment when he 
was not happy. He spoke harshly of 
sin, but he was tender to the sinner. 
He didn’t hate the slaveholder, he 











pitied him. His desire to have slav- 
ery abolished was not alone to give 
the black man freedom, it was also 
to give the white southerner freedom. 
The sufferings of any human beings 
appealed to him, and if he were alive 
today his sympathies would go out to 
the Russian Jews. However harsh his 
language may have sounded, his ac- 
tions were always gentle. His weap- 
ons were spiritual. 

On other pages of this magazine we 
have reproduced under appropriate 
headings the addresses from original 
manuscripts furnished the editor. We 
take the following account from the 
Boston Evening Transcript of Tues- 
day. December 12, which is an accur- 
ate report of the fitting climax of the 
Garrison celebration. The moment 
was a dramatic one. The most elo 
quent colored man in all New England 
was the spokesman for the race—the 
audience knew about him—but it re- 
mained for him to measure up to the 
people’s expectation, READ: 

It was an address by a Negro orator 
—a fitting close to the two-day cele- 
bration of the William Lloyd Garrison 
centenary—that stirred a crowded au- 
dience of Negro men and women in 
Faneuil hall last evening as no white 
speaker had been able to stir them 
throughout the whole series of Garri- 
son addresses at previous meetings 
yesterday and on Sunday. They 
cheered, they shouted, they threw 
handkerchiefs and hats into the air. 
They were for a few minutes in a tu- 
mult of enthusiasm and fervor, and 
Rev. W. H. Scott, who was presiding, 
had to call on the band to aid him in 
restoring order. The speaker was 
Rev. Dr. Reverdy C. Ransom of the 
Charles Street A. M. E. church. Like 
the other speakers he had reviewed 
their escape from the oppression of 
the past, but he told them frankly of 
the oppression of the present, and 
aroused their fervor by his own vehe- 
mence in pointing the way out of it. 
In part, he said: 

“It is not a man’s right, itis his duty 
to support and defend his family and 
his home; he should therefore resist 
any influence exerted to prevent him 
from maintaining them in comfort, 
while he should oppose with his life 
the invader or despoiler of his home. 
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God has created man with a mind ca- 
pable of infinite development and 
growth; it is not, therefore, a man’s 
right, it is his duty to improve his 
mind and to educate his children; he 
should not therefore submit to con- 
ditions which would compel them to 
grow up in ignorance. Man _ belongs 
to society; it is his duty to make his 
personal contribution of the best that 
is within him to the common good; he 
can do this only as he is given oppor- 
tuniy to freely associate with his fel- 
lowman. He should, therefore, seek 
to overthrow the artificial social bar- 
riers which would intervene to sepa- 
rate him from realizing the highest 
and best there is within him by free- 
dom of association. It is a man’s duty 
to be loyal to his country and his flag, 
but when his country becomes a land 
of oppression and his flag an emblem 
of injustice and wrong, it becomes as 
much his duty to attack the enemies 
Wituain the nation as to resist the for- 
eign invader. Tyrants and tyranny 
everywhere should be attacked and 
overthrown. 

“The question which America is 
trying to answer, and which it must 
soon definitely settle is this: What 
kind of Negroes do the American peo- 
ple want? That they must have the 
Negro in some relation is no longer a 
question of serious debate. The Ne- 
gro is here 10,000,000 strong and for 
weal or woe he is here to stay—he is 
here to remain forever. In the gov- 
ernment he is a political factor; in ed- 
ucation and in wealth he is leaping 
forward with giant strides; he counts 
his taxable property by the millions, 
his educated men and women by the 
scores of thousands; in the South he 
is the backbone of industry; in every 
phase of American life his presence 
may be noted; he is also as thorough- 
ly imbued with American principles 
and ideals as any class of people be- 
neath our flag. When Garrison start- 
ed his fight for freedom it was the 
prevailing sentiment that the Negro 
could have no place in this country 
save that of a slave, but he has prov- 
en himself to be more valuable as a 
free man than as a slave. What kind 
of Negroes do the American people 
want? Do white men believe that 
10,000,000 blacks, after having imbibed 





tne spirit of American institutions, 
and having exercised the rights of 
free men for more than a generation, 
will ever accept a place of permanent 
inferiority in the republic? Taught 
by the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States, enlightened by the 
education of our schools, this nation 
can no more resist the advancing 
tread of the hosts of the oncoming 
blacks than it can bind the stars or 
halt the resistless motion of the Uues. 

“What kind of an American does 
iue Negro intend to be? The answer 
to this question he must seek and find 
in every field of human activity and 
endeavor. He does not intend to be 
an alien in the land of his birth nor 
an outcast in the home of his fathers. 
He will not consent to his elimination 
as a political factor; he will refuse to 
camp forever on the borders of the in- 
dustrial world; as an American he will 
consider that his destiny is united 
by indissoluble bonds with the destiny 
of America forever; he will strive less 
to be a great Negro in this republic 
and more to be an influential and use- 
ful American. As intelligence is one 
of the chief safeguards of the republic, 
he will educate his children. Know- 
ing that a people cannot perish whose 
morals are above reproach, he will 
ally himself on the side of the forces 
of righteousness; having been the ob- 
ject of injustice and wrong, he will be 
the foe of anarchy and the advocate 
of the supremacy of law. As an Amer- 
ican citizen, he will allow no man to 
protest his title, either at home or 
abroad. He will insist more and more 
not only upon voting, but upon being 
voted for to occupy any position with- 
in the gift of the nation. As an 
American whose title to citizenship is 
without a blemish or flaw, he will re- 
sist without compromise every law 
upon the statute books, which is 
aimed at his degradation as a human 
being and humiliation as a citizen. He 
will be no less ambitious and aspiring 
than his fellow-countrymen; he will 
assert himself, not as a Negro, but as 
a man; he will beat no retreat in the 
face of his enemies and opposers; his 
gifted sons and daugbters, children ef 
genius who may be born to him, will 
make their contribution to the prog- 
ress of humanity on these shores, ac- 
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cepting nothing but the honors ana | 
rewards that belong to merit. What 
kind of an American does the Negro 
intend to be? He intends to be an 
American who will never mar the 
image of God, reproach the dignity of 
his manhood, or tarnish the fair title 
of his citizenship, by apologizing to 
men or angels for associating as an 
equal, with some other American who 





cans so much admire, and the world 
so much applauds, as aman who 
stands erect like a man, has the cour- 
age to speak in the tones of man, and 
to fearlessly act a man’s part. If 
Americans become esurfeited with 
wealth, haughty with the boasting 
pride of race superiority, morally cor- 
rupt in the high places of honor and 
of trust, enervated through the pur- 





does not happen to be black. He wui | suit of pleasure, or the political bond- 
place the love of country above the | men of some strong man plotting to 
love of race; he will consider no task | seize the reins of power, the Negro 
too difficult, no sacrifice too great, in American will continue his steadfast 
his effort to emancinate his country | devotion to the flag, and the unyield- 
from the unChristlike feeling of race!ing assertion of his constitutional 
hatred and the American bondage of|rights, that ‘this government of the 
prejudice. There is nothing that in-| people, for the people and by the peo- 
justice so much respects, that Ameri-| ple, may not perish from .-e earth.’ ”’ 




















Our Coustry is the Moris, cur Countrymen are all Mankind. 





REDUCED PAC COMTLE OF TRE HEADING OF “THE LIBERATOR” 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE ENGLISH SPEAKING RACE. 


Date, Christmas Day, A. D., 2905. 


Uncle Sam is discovered in the rocking chair of the period, looking up at 
a pure (?) Caucasian, who has just spoken. 
Uncle Sam leans back and sings again:— 
You say that I’ve strangely omitted to sing 
Of aught but the Ethiop’s labor and pain, 
And ask me “What good did.this grandfather bring?” 
In a word I will tell what he did for the strain: 
Good-humor’d and cheerful and musical, he, 
With his teachable spirit and innocent face, 
Brought with him a much-needed borhommie 
Into the English speaking race. 
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Biographical Oration 





BY ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE 





William Lloyd Garrison was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 10, 1805. No| 
stream rises higher than its source, | 
and the ruie, “like mother like child,” | 
may be iai@ down as cardinal! in the | 
school of character. Certainly this 
rule was never better illustrated than | 
in the life of our illustrious subject, 
whose mother was the paramount in- 
fluence in the evolution of his extra- 
ordinary character. As she was in 
many traits so was he. All that was 
best in him in a moral sense he owed 
to her. For morally she was a rare 
woman and physically a_ well-nigh 
perfect one. A beautiful body in her 
case enfolded a no less beautiful soul. 
This woman had a nature almost Pu- 
ritanical in its abhorrence of sin, and 
in its stern and uncompromising 
strength of moral conviction. From 
a girl and during all her life she 
feared to do wrong mere than she 
feared any man. With this suprem- 
acy of the moral sense there went 
along in her singular firmness of pur- 
pose and independence of will and 
character. 

Such was the woman who was the 
mother of the grandest moral hero of 
the last century. Deserted by her 
husband for some unknown cause 
when Lioyd was three years old, she 
was compelled thereafter to battle 
alone with poverty for her three lit- 
tle ones. But her youngest boy was 
ever her comfort, her little man. His 
baby hands were full of helpful acts 
for her, and his boy’s heart gave to 
her all its love and devotion. 

His school days came to an end be- 
fore he was nine years old. He was 
first put to learn the shoemaker’s 
trade, and afterward that of the cab- 
inet maker’s. But for the first the 
boy proved too slight, and for the sec- 
ond he had no heart. Meantime pov- 
erty and experience were teaching the 
little fellow lessons of life which he 








could not have learned in a grammar 
school, viz.: a certain early acquaint- 
ance with himself and the workaday 
world about him. From. that hard 
school in which poverty and experi- 
ence were the teachers, and in the 
year i818, the boy got his first certi- 
ficate of graduation and_ entered 
forthwith on his secondary training 
under the same rough but effective 
tutelage. For at the age of 13 he went 
into the office of the Newburyport 
Herald to learn to set type. At last 
the boy’s hands had found work which 
his boy’s heart did joy to do. He mas- 
tered quickly the compositor’s art. As 
he set up the thoughts of others he 
soon discovered thoughts of his own 
demanding utterance. The printer’s 
apprentice felt presently the stirring 
of new life within him. A passion for 
self-improvement took possession of 
him. He began to read the English 
classics, to study American history, to 
follow the currents of national poli- 
tics. His intelligence quickened mar- 
velously, and the maturing processes 
of his mind were sudden and swift in 
their work. Almost before one _ is 
aware of it, the boy in years has be- 
come a man in character and knowl- 
edge. Even in his teens he revealed 
qualities which seemed to prophesy 
for him a future of distinction. He 
possessed a most winning personality. 
His energy and geniality, his keen 
sense of humor, his social and buoy- 
ant disposition and his positive and 
opinionated temper were sources of 
popular strength tc him. People were 
strongly drawn to him. His friends 
were devoted to him. He had that 
quality called magnetic, or the gift of 
attracting others and of maintaining 
over them the ascendancy of his ideas 
and genius. 

At the age of 20 his apprenticeship 
in the Herald office ended. Thereup- 
on, with true Yankee pluck and enter- 
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prise, he proceeded to do for himself 
what for seven years he had helped to 
do for another, viz.: publish a news- 
paper. With a brave heart he made 
now his first venture on the uncertain 
sea of journalism, became in fact 
publisher and editor of a wide awake 
sheet which he named fitly enough 
“The Free Press.” “It shall. be sub- 
servient to no party or body of men,” 
he announced in its initial number, 
“and neither the craven fear of loss, 
nor the threats of the disappointed, 
nor the influence of power, shall ever 
awe one single opinion into silence.” 
This was morally superb, but accord- 
ing to the low ethics of the business 
world then, and now too, for that mat- 
ter, it was poor journalism. In both 
respects, hewever, it took with abso- 
lute accuracy the measure of the man. 
As a mental likeness it is simply per- 
fect. At no time during his subse- 
quent career did it cease to be an ex- 
act counterfeit presentment of his 
mora] character. 

It was the young editor and publish- 
er of the “Free Press’ who first dis- 
covered the poetical genius of Whit- 
tier, and gave to the public through 
the columns of that paper the earliest 
poctical productions of the Quaker 
poet. The paper did not prosper, and 
Garrison abandoned the venture tow- 
ard the close of the year and moved 
to Boston in search of work. There 
for several months he earned a living 
as a compositor. But in January, 
1828, he found more congenial em- 
ployment when he became editor of 
the “National Philauthropist,” a re- 
formatory paper devoted to the cause 
of temperance. As a moral reform- 
er Garrison got two things out of ais 
experience as editor of this paper, 
which were more to him than silver 
and gold, which he did not get out of 
it. The first of these things was the 
invincible faith which he acquired in 
the reformatory power of one upright 
and uncompromising man in conflict 
with the low appetites and vices ofthe 
multitude, and the second thing which 
he got out of it was a knowledge of 
the immense utility of woman as an 
agent in the regeneration of society: 
His editorial arti¢les in the ‘National 
Philanthropist” on “Female Influence” 





may be said to have contained the 
promise and potency of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of to- 
day, as they certainly held the seed 
out of which were to grow a few years 
later the female anti-slavery societies 
of New England and the North. 

While editing the “National Philan- 
thropist” Garrison met for the first 
time Benjamin Lundy, that indefati- 
gable friend of the slave. “My heart 
was deeply grieved at the gross abom- 
ination,” he said, “I heard the wail of 
the captive, I felt his pang of dis- 
tress, and the iron entered my soul.” 
The slave iron had indeed entered the 
soul of this saintly man, and through 
his presence in Boston it was now to 
enter the soul of a greater man than 
he. The meeting of these two provi- 
dential men in an obscure boarding- 
house in Boston in 1828, we know as 
we look back at it now, was in reality 
the birth of a new era in the repub- 
lic. 

Garrison made his third venture in 
journalism in October, 1828, when 
he began to edit the “Journal of the 
Times” at Bennington, Vt. in the in- 
terest of John Quincy Adams’ candi- 
dacy for re-election as president, But 
although deeply concerned in the re- 
election of President Adams, the 
young editor did not forget the cause 
of the slave. Engrossed as he natur- 
ally was in the success of his candi- 
date, he nevertheless took time and 
space enough in his paper to reas- 
sure his friend Lundy in respect to 
his unchanged attitude on the subject 
of slavery. “Before God and our 
country,” he wrote, “we give our 
pledge that the liberation of the en- 
slaved Africans shall always be up- 
permost in our pursuits. The people 
of New England are interested in this 
maiter, and they must be aroused 
from their lethargy by a trumpet call. 
They shal] not quietly slumber while 
we have the management of a press 
or strength to hold a pen.” 

When Lundy saw that the slavery 
question had acquired ascendancy 
over all other subjects in the mind of 
Garrison, he set out on foot, staff in 
hand, from Baltimore in true Apos- 
tolic fashion, to join his young friend 
at Bennington. There among the 
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seen mountains these two men of 
Goa met and conferred. It was agreed 
between them that Garrison should 
go to Baltimore to edit Lundy’s little 
paper with the big name, “The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation,” and that 
Lundy should devote himself to in- 
creasing its circulation. “I am invit- 
ed to occupy a broader field,” said Gar- 
rison in his valedictory in the “Jour- 
nal of the Times,” “and to engage in 
a higher enterprise; that field em- 
braces the whole country—that enter- 
prise is in behalf of the slave popula- 
tion.” The causes of temperance and 
peace, which he had also espoused, 
came in likewise for earnest parting 
words, but they had clearly declined 
in his regard to a place of secondary 
interest and importance to the subject 
of slavery. Those were still great 
questions with him, but this one was 
then the supreme question—had in 
fact become his cause. 

Before taking up his duties as edi- 
tor of the “Genius” Garrison’s anti- 
slavery views underwent in one re- 
spect a momentous change, for he 
discarded on his way to Baltimore the 
popular and inoffensive doctrine of 
gradual emancipation and adopted in 
its place the radical and revolutionary 
principle of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation. This was the 
startling doctrine which Garrison car- 
ried with him to Baltimore and into 
the columns of Lundy’s paper. This 
troubled the older reformer who was 
not prepared to assume _ responsibil- 
ity for so radical a treatment of the 
slavery question. He wanted peace, 
but he had soon cause to see that im- 
mediatism as preached by the new 
editor was no olive branch, but rather 
a flaming sword which was sure to 
stir the world of property to its cen- 
ter, and to plunge brother and broth- 
er into deadly strife. With Quaker- 
like prudence he proposed therefore 
to Garrison a change which would 
plawe the responsibility of each where 
it rightly belonged. “Thee may put 
thy initials to thy articles, and I will 
put my initials to mine, and each will 
bear his own burden,” he said. And 
so it was agreed. 

Such tremendous moral earnest- 


question, could not long move about 
freely in a slave city like Baltimore 
without coming into collision with the 
slave power, and this is exactly what 
happened when the Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation launched itself 
against Francis Todd, a merchant of 
Newburyport, Mass., because a vessel 
belonging to him had taken on board 
at Baltimore a cargo of 75 slaves for 
the New Orleans slave-market. “It is 
no worse.” said Garrison in “The Gen- 
ius,” “to fit out piratical cruisers or 
to engage in the foreign slave-trade, 
than to pursue a similar trade along 
our coast; and the men who have the 
wickedness to participate therein for 
the purpose of keeping up wealth 
should be sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for life; they are the ene- 
mies of their own species—highway 
robbers, and murderers; and _ their 
final doom will be, unless they speed- 
ily repent, to occupy the lowest 
depths of perdition.” 

There followed quickly upon this 
moral outburst of the young reformer 
an indictment of him by the grand 
jury of Baltimore for uttering “A 
gross and malicious libel” upon that 
Christian gentleman, Mr. Francis 
Todd, and his ship’s master, Captain 
Nicholas Brown. Garrison was tried, 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $56 and costs, which together 
amounted to more than $100—more 
money probably than he had ever had 
at any one time in his life. As he was 
not able to pay this sum he was de- 
tained as a prisoner during seven 
weeks in the Baltimore jail. At the 
end of that time Arthur Tappan, a 
merchant prince and philanthropist 
of New York City, satisfied the penal- 
ty of the slave court, and effected the 
release of the guiltless prisoner. Gar- 
rison’s was truly a “pine-and-faggot” 
spirit, which unjust power could neith- 
er bend nor break. The whole aroused 
moral nature of the man now burst 
into flame and revolt. Within “gloomy 
walls close pent” he had warbled 
blithe as a bird of a freedom which 
slave judges and juries could not 
reach, nor iron bolts confine; while 
anon arose his voice from the jail in a 
song of invincible faith in his cause, of 





ness, a8 was Garrison’s on the slavery 





solemn gladness in his sufferings— 
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joyously as Saint Paul might have 
done under similar circumstances, 
how 


“A martyr’s crown is richer than a 
king’s! 

Think it an honor with thy Lord to 
bleed, 

And glory ’midst intensest sufferings.” 


Garrison’s editorship of the “Geni- 
us” of Lundy ended virtually with his 
imprisonment. After his release he 
determined to make his fourth venture 
as a journalist, and so on Jan. 1, 1831, 
he began in Boston the publication of 
the “Liberator.” In point of size the 
new organ was insignificant enough, 
measuring but 14x9 inches. It did not 
seem, judging from its appearance, 
that its voice could possibly reach be- 
yond the walls of the mean chamber 
where it first saw the light. The very 
paper on which it was printed was 
bought on credit and set up in bor- 
rowed type. For 18 months thereafter 
its brave editor and his faithful asso- 
ciate, Isaac Knapp, slept on the floor 
of the room where it was composed 
and printed, toiled at the case and 
the editorial table 14 hours a day, 
and lived chiefly on bread and milk, 
a few cakes and a little fruit, and were 
alas “On short commons at that.” But 
from this poor young man in his dingy 
room, there went forth a voice for 
freedom, for national righteousness 
such as had not before been heard in 
America, “I will be as harsh as truth,” 
he said in the first number of the 
“Liberator,” “and as uncompromising 
as justice. On this subject I do not 
wish to think, or speak, or write with 
moderation. * * * [I am in earnest 
—I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse—I will not retreat a single inch 
—and I will be heard.” 

In September, 1834, the reformer 
received the greatest individual help 
which ever came to him during his 
life, when he was united in marriage 
to Miss Helen Eliza Benson, a daugh- 
ter of George Benson, a venerable 
philanthropist of Rhode Island. She 
was indeed arare woman, won- 
derfully adapted in every way 


to be the wife of such a man. 
And he needed now if ever man 





did need it, a home such as Mrs. 
Garrison made for him, in which 
to find refuge from the storm of hate 
and persecution which was now beat- 
ing with increasing fury upon his de- 
voted head. For the rapid spread of 
the slavery agitation alarmed and en- 
raged the South, alarmed and enraged 
also the North. And when the former 
demanded of the latter its suppres- 
sion, forcible suppression of the agi- 
tation was thereupon attempted 
throughout the free states. The in- 
strument employed for this purpose 
was the mob. Mobs broke out in one 
state and then in another. From Ver- 
mont to Illinois the northern people 
went mob-mad. There advanced in 
terrible succession popular inunda- 
tions of violehce which assailed the 
freedom of assembly, the freedom of 
the press, and the right of free 
speech on the subject of slavery. The 
hated abolitionists had then no rights, 
either personal or property, which the 
rest of the nation felt bound to re- 
spect. All were ruthlessly attacked, 
as in the case of the burning of Penn- 
sylvania Hall in Philadelphia, the de- 
struction of James G. Birney’s press 
in Cincinnati, and the murder of Bli- 
jah P. Lovejoy at Alton, II. 

Mr. Garrison was attacked by this 
wild catlike spirit of the times in Bos- 
ton itself, and escaped barely with 
his life. He had invited his friend, 
George Thompson, the famous Eng- 
lish abolitionist and orator to assist 
the movement against slavery in Amer- 
ica. And Thompson had crossed the 
water for that purpose, and was ren- 
dering aid to the agitation with sur- 
passing eloquence. This interference 
of a foreigner in the domestic affairs 
of the States fired the worst passions 
of the city against him. He had been 
engaged to address the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery society on Oct. 21, 1835. 
But his danger was so great that he 
was advised to leave the city instead. 
Garrison agreed to take his friend’s 
place, and upon his head the wrath 
of the Broad Cloth Mob broke that 
day with terrific violence. He was 
hunted from one building to another 
and was at last seized and dragged 
through the streets with a rope about 
his neck. After a terrible struggle, 
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he was rescued from the clutches of 
the mob and taken into the City Hall. 
Thence he was taken by a ruse, and 
after a thrilling pursuit by the mob 
he was committed to Leverett street 
jail, as the only place in the city 
which was able to afford him protec- 
tion from his enemies. 

Throughout these years of mob vio- 
lence and martyrdom the prophet did 
not flinch, or falter, or retreat a single 
inch from the position which he had 
taken. The fires of proslavery perse- 
cution could not burn out of his breast 
the love of his fellow men albeit they 
were slaves, nor singe the single sub- 
lime purpose of his inconquerable 
will. 

From 1835 to 1860 the history of the 
moral movement against slavery in 
America is the history of this one 
man and his great coadjutors like 
Wendell Phillips, Theodore D. Weld, 
Parker Pillsbury, Frederick Douglass, 
Theodore Parker, Lucretia Mott, Ste- 
phen and Abby Kelly Foster, the sis- 
ters Grimke, Samuel E. Sewall, Ellis 
Gray Loring, Maria Weston Chapman, 
David Lee and Lydia Maria Cuud, 
Francis Jackson, Samuel J. May and 
Samuel May, Edmund Quincy, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Oliver Johnson, Henry I. 
Bowditch and Lucy Stone. It was 
Garrison who made Abraham Lincoln 
possible, and it was his principles of 
freedom which finally triumphed in 
the War of the Rebellion, and penned 
by the hand of the great president 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Throughout the war the great aboli- 
tionist leader supported with all his 
might the cause of the Union, and 
held up the arms of Lincoln. And 
when the war closed, Lincoln, recog- 
nizing the supreme part which Garri- 
son had played in the slavery strug- 
gle, invited him to be present with his 
old friend, George Thompson, as the 
guest of the newly restored Union, at 
the re-raising of the national flag over 
Fort Sumter. Well does the writer 
recall this visit to Charleston of Mr. 
Garrison, how he addressed the col- 
ored people in their public meetings, 
and how they in turn poured at his 
feet such manifestations of love and 
gratitude as have rarely crowned the 
labors of a reformer. 





Garrison’s abolitionism went the 
whole length of the humanity of the 
colored race, and ali that that im- 
plies in a color-prejudice ridden coun- 
try like this. i1ue poorest or most 
ignorant of them, whether bond or 
free, were his brothers and sisters. 
From first to last he regarded them 
as bone of his bone and blood of his 
blood, as children with him of a 
common Father. He never looked 
down on them as wanting in any es- 
sential respect the manhood which 
was his. To him they were men and 
women, entitled to freedom, entitled 
besides to equality of civil and politi- 
cal rights in the state, equality and 
fraternity in the church, equality and 
fraternity everywhere, North and 
South alike. This is the doctrine 
which he preached, this is the doc- 
trine which he practised. In not a 
single instance was he ever found 
separating himself on account of race 
from his brother in black. He drew 
no color line in public, he drew none 
in private, saying to the Negro, “Thus 
far but no farther.” not even socially. 
He went into their homes and was in 
all things one with them; and they 
went into his home in like manner. 
He forgot that he was white, forgot 
that they were black, forgot the pride 
of race, forgot the stigma of race in 
the tie of human kinship and need, 
which bound him _ indissolubly to 
them. If he possessed. what they did 
not have, viz.: the chance of man in 
society, the rights of a citizen in the 
country, the equality of a brother in 
the church, this did not make him 
feel himself better than they, but 
filled him instead with indignation at 
the wrong done them, with passion- 
ate sympathy and a burning desire to 
make his own rights and opportunities 
the full measure of theirs. 

As he lived and loved and labored, 
so he died, true to the great princi- 
ples of liberty, justice and human 
brotherhood. Indeed his last written 
word to the public was in defence of 
the freedom and citizenship of the 
colored people of the South against 
the violent hostility of that section 
toward them. With dying breath he 
blew a last trumpet blast for “Liberty 
and equal rights for each, for all, and 
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forever, wherever the lot of man is 
cast within our broad domains.” And 
on May 24, 1879, the then aged pro- 
phet and friend of man was gathered 
to his fathers at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Villard, in New 
York City. 


“Men of a thousand shifts and wiles 
look here! 

See one straightforward 
put in pawn 


conscience 





To win a world; see the obedient 
sphere 

By i bravery‘s simple gravitation 
drawn! 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught 
of old, 
And by the Present’s lips 
still, 
In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impreg- 
nable Will?” 


repeated 








NEW YEAR. 





We lay away the old year gray 
With all its joys and tears 

And welcome in a new-born year 
With latent hopes and fears; 

For all are beggars by the way, 
The rich, the poor, the great, 

And on conspicuous corners 
His kingly bounty wait. 


And as his chariot rolls along 
The pave’d path of time, 


To some he doles out menial things, 
To others things sublime; 

But whatso’er he deigns to bring 
Must e’en accepted be, 


Whether 
bourne, 


it comes from 


sSOrrow’s 


Or from Elysian sea. 


And at his will each one must fill, 
His formal niche of fate, 

The poor may elevated be, 
Or humbled be the great, 

Nor need we think our part to shun, 
Or seek more pleasant bowers, 
But grasp the thorns he flings to us, 
And twine them with the flowers. 


ELIZA L. M. MULCAHY. 
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Cwn Examples of the Negro’s Courage, 
Physical and Moral’ 





BY BURT G. WILDER, B.S., M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF NEUROLOGY AND VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY. 
WAS ASSISTANT SURGEON 


AFTER SERVING FOR 
AND LATER SURGEON 


AS MEDICAL CADET 
OF THE FIFTY- 


A YEAR 


FIFTH REGIMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS (COLORED). 





William Lloyd Garrison has been 
called “The Moral Crusader.” The 
title was given by Goldwin Smith, to 
whom the same title now applies more 
fully than to any other living man. 

Garrison devoted the middle half of 
his long life (to quote his own words 
in the final issue of the “Liberator’’), 
“To the extermination of chattel slav- 
ery.” He strove to free this country 
from an inherited curse; a curse to 
the whites no less than to the blacks; 
for a system under which, without 
adequate legal or social restraints, it 
was possible to lash the men and de- 
bauch the women, could not fail to 
degrade the tyrant as well as the vic- 
tim. 

Garrison himself was a non-resis- 
tant. Steadfast to that superhuman 
principle, his moral courage carried 
him through trials that will doubtless 
be described by others. But in the 
eldest son that same quality took the 
form of going counter to the wishes 
and prayers of his beloved parents. 
When, in the spring of 1863, Gov. An- 
drew was empowered to enlist troops 
of African descent, George Thompson 
Garrison became a lieutenant in the 
Fifty-fifth, the second of the two Mas- 
sachusetts Colored regiments; he was 
promoted captain and mustered out as 
major by brevet. As further exempli- 
fying the transmission or inculcation, 
*An address delivered at Columbus Avenue A. M. E 
Zion Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday, Dec. 10, 1905 on 
the occasion of the Garrison Centenary. 








or both, of moral activity, another son 
has long been associated with a pub- 
lishing house whose output never in- 
cludes the literary garbage that is so 
popular and so profitable; a third has 
been identified for forty years with 
a journal that, by a sort of apostolic 
succession, upholds the standard of 
the Liberator and represents the ten- 
derest elements of the national con- 
science. 

Was the “Moral Crusader” justified? 
Was his crusade worth while? 

Garrison demanded that, in exchange 
for mere permission to exist and breed 
as a beast of burden, the Negro should 
have the right to live as a man. 

By some it may still be maintained 
that the Negro shrinks from peril; 
that at best, he may follow blindly 
where others lead; that he lives only 
in the present; and that he will con 
monly sacrifice principle to expedi- 
ency. 

In refutation of these doctrines 
there is abundant documentary evi- 
dence respecting certain episodes in 
the service of the Fifty-fifth Massachu- 
setts; but for the statements in this 
address I am depending largely upon 
my daily letters of the period, all 
which have been preserved; facts be- 
yond my personal observation have 
been derived from other members of 
the regiment and from the “Record” 
that was privately printed in 1868, 
mainly from the letters and diaries of 
Col. ‘Charles B. Fox. 
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Following the Fifty-fourth (whose 
disastrous yet glorious and epoch- 
making repulse at Fort Wagner was 
fitly commemorated eight years ago 
at the dedication of the monument to 
its leader, Robert Gould Shaw), in 
August, 1863, the Fifty-fifth began its 
service as part of the army of occu- 
pation and siege upon the Sea Islands 
just south of Charleston Harbor. Be- 
tween the city and the islands, Mor- 
ris, Folly and Long, in our possession, 
intervened James, several miles each 
way, crossed by continuous and lofty 


earthworks ending at either shore 
with extensive and heavily armed 
forts. The fort at the eastern end 


and nearest our lines was called Bat- 
tery Lamar. The islands are separat- 
ed by sluggish creeks with soft banks 
and bottoms and bordered by marshes 
the nature of which is well indicated 
by the legend as to an engineer offi- 
cer’s request for some men with legs 
fifteen feet long. 

In June, 1864, it was believed that 
the Confederate troops on James Isl- 
and had been materially reduced in 
number, and there was planned a sim- 
ultaneous assault at three points, 
north, south, and intermediate. This 
third point of attack, Rivers Cause- 
way, was the objective of a force of 
about one thousand men, drawn near- 
ly equally from three regiments. 
Crossing in boats by night, the troops 
were massed on Tiger Island, a small 
appendage, so to speak, of James, from 
which it was separated by a strip of 
marsh already ascertained to be firm- 
er than most. The advance began 
just before dawn, the intention being 
to drive in the expected infantry and 
cavalry outposts at Rivers Causeway, 
and to take Battery Lamar by sur- 
prise. But at the Causeway, while 
struggling through the mud, the nat- 
ural thickets, and the artificial ob- 
structions, the two regiments in ad- 
vanee suddenly received a discharge 
of canister from two twelve-pound Na- 
poleon guns that, unknown to our au- 
thoritics, were stationed at that point. 
Canister has now been supplanted by 
shrapnel, but it was sufficiently de- 
structive; the balls made a horrible 
noise and inflicted fearful wounds. 


The guns were served rapidly and ef- 
fectively. 


The two regiments in ad- 





vance wavered and were thrown into 
confusion. The Fifty-fifth was in re- 
serve, but already under fire. Whether 
or not orders to advance were issued 
by the commander of the expedition, 
there is no evidence that such orders 
were received by the Fifty-fifth. While 
the officers hesitated, in doubt as to 
what should be done, the men, undis- 
mayed by the panic of the troops in 
front and by the wounds and death 
among’ themselves, spontaneously 
charged, drove off the enemy .and cap- 
tured the guns. As yet I have been 
unable to ascertain what enlisted men 
led this charge and I appeal to the 
fast thinning survivors for records or 
recollections on that question. 

It may be asked, “Why select the 
action at Rivers Causeway to illus- 
trate the valor and the initiative ca- 
pacity of the Colored soldier?” Sure- 
ly not because it was the largest or 
bloodiest. Out of the (say) three- 
hundred of the Fifty-fifth engaged 
twenty-eight were killed or wounded, 
about one in ten. At Honey Hill, Nov. 
30, where was seriously wounded the 
Colonel (now General A. S. Hartwell, 
late Judge of the Supreme Court at 
the Sandwich Islands), the casualties 
included one-half the officers and one- 
third the men engaged. 

No; Rivers Causeway is selected be- 
cause, on that occasion, the enlisted 
men of the Fifty-fifth went into action, 
and did more than they were ordered, 
after having served for a year without 
a dollar of pay and with scanty assur- 
ance that just payment would be made 
soon, if ever. This momentous fact 
is embodied in the following draft of 
an inscription for the monument that 
some day should be erected: 


Inscription: 

In memory of members of the Fifty- 
fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry (Colored), who lost 
their lives at Rivers Causeway, James 
Island, South Carolina, July second, 
1864. 

Private James Davis (Ind.), Co. A. 

Private Lewis Peck (Mo.), Co. B. 

Corp’! Henry T. Powell (0O.), Co. C. 
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Private William H. Russell (Ind.), 
Co. C. 

Private Isiah H. Thompson (O.), 
Co. C. 

Private Dallas Scott (Ind.), Co. G. 

Private William H. Johnson (O.), 
Co. I. 

Sergt. William J. Stedman (Pa.), 
Co. I. 

Corp’] Alonzo Bonn (Boston, Mass.), 
Co. K. 

Private Benjamin Griffin (Ky.), Co. 
K. 

Private Finley Rickman (O.), Co. K. 

Enlisted a year before, under prom- 
ise of pay equal to that of white sol- 
diers, they refused to accept less, and 
they died without having received a 
dollar from the government they 
helped to preserve. 

In their faithful service, in their 
stand for justice, and in their heroic 
death they manifested courage, not 
physical only, but also moral. 

Of physical courage there is no lack; 
there never has been and there never 
will be. The fighting instinct has 
come down to us little diminished 
from the blood-thirsty sharks of our 
remote ancestry. But, whatever may 
have been its rudiments among ani- 
mals, moral courage, the abnegation 
of self for the sake of principle, the 
main constituent of civic virtue, this 
is comparatively recent in origin and 
comparatively rare in manifestation. 

It is to an extraordinary and too lit- 
tle known manifestation of moral cour- 
age by the black soldiers of the Fifty- 
fifth (and Fifty-fourth as well), that 
your attention is now directed. These 
two regiments were enlisted in Massa- 


chusetts under the following order 
from the Secretary of War: 





War Department, 
“Washington City, Jan. 26, 1863. 

“Ordered: That Governor Andrew, 
of Massachusetts, is authorized, until 
further orders, to raise such number 
of volunteer companies of artillery for 
duty in the forts of Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, and such corps of infantry 
for the volunteer military service, as 
he may find convenient; such volun- 
teers to be enlisted for three years 
or until sooner discharged, and may 
include persons of African descent, 
organized into separate corps. He 
will make the usual needful requisi- 
tions on the appropriate staff bureaus 
and officers for the proper transporta- 
tion, organization, supplies, subsis- 
tence, arms, and equipments of such 
volunteers. 

“BDWIN M. STANTON, 
“Secretary of War.” 


As stated by Governor Andrew, “In 
no respect did the troops raised under 
this order differ, as to provision by 
the order for their organization, rights, 
liabilities, or pay, from any other regi- 
ments of volunteers.” 

Nevertheless, in November, 1863, 
when the paymaster first appeared, 
the enlisted men were offered, not the 
pay of soldiers, thirteen dollars per 
month, but ten, the pay of laborers. 
Their officers advised them to take it 
for the sake of themselves and their 
families. No; they declared they 
would accept nothing less than their 
rightful pay as soldiers; and they ad- 
hered to this determination even when 
the state of Massachusetts sent spe- 
cial commissioners with the money in 
hand to make up the difference. The 
misconstruction of the law was not 
adjusted until the Fifty-fourth had 
been in service for a year and a half 
and the Fifty-fifth for a year and a 
quarter. 
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But, you say, during all that period 
of waiting was there no protest? No 
open denunciation of wrong? No ex- 
hibition of a mutinous spirit under 
such injustice? Yes; but chiefly by 
men of little character who were dis- 
posed to make trouble on other ac- 
counts. To the everlasting credit of 
the regiment and of the race such 
demonstrations were so few and so 
slight that history might well ignore 
them, were it not that one instance 
may render the whole situation more 
appreciable. In the spring of 1864, af- 
ter the men had served for nine 
months without pay, an officer was 
forcibly resisted by one of the men. 
The offender was tried by court-mar- 
tial, sentenced, and shot by members 
of his own regiment. Consider it. 
The government that found no law to 
pay him excepting as a laborer could, 
nevertheless, find law enough to shoot 
him as a soldier. 


When, at the end of September, 
1864, tardy justice at last was done, 
the occasion presented three notable 
features. Firstly, it was celebrated, 
not with noise and disorder (like 
some football victories of “educated” 
whites), but by addresses and music. 
Secondly, there were promptly and 
fully paid all loans from the officers, 
and all indebtedness to the sutler who 
had sold on credit for months. Third- 
ly, in addition to amounts remitted by 
mail or otherwise, there was sent 
home, by Adams Express alone, from 
the Fifty-fifth Regiment of Colored 
Infantry, over sixty thousand dollars! ! 
Then, surely was the “Moral Cru- 
sader” justified; then was his crusade 
proved to have been worth while. 


Were such an opportunity as the 
Rivers Causeway action for the simul- 
taneous display of physical and moral 
courage offered to white soldiers, what 
more could they do than was done by 
the black soldiers of the Fifty-fifth? 


Let us not vaunt ourselves upon our 
color. Who are the leaders of Tam- 
many Hall? Who are the mismanagers 
of insurance companies? Who com- 
pose the lynching mobs and the gangs 
of college hazers? Whites. Neither 


let us evade the responsibilities of our 





Who were the importers of the 


color. 





first Negro slaves, and who were the 
progenitors of multitudes of their de- 
scendants? White men, all. 

William Lloyd Garrison has been 
dead now more than a quarter of a 
century. Should he revisit this world 
he would find conditions that would 
warrant him in saying: Doubtless 
this is a big country, and doubtless we 
are a mighty people. We do not for- 
get these facts ourselves, and we are 
concerned lest they be forgotten by 
others. But this nation will not be 
truly great until its obligations to the 
Afro-American are recognized and ful- 
filled; until, throughout the land, un- 
der tests as to character, intelligence, 
and property identical with those ap- 
plied to immigrants (which tests I 
hold should be higher), there are as- 
sured full civil and political rights to 
the men who, under conditions so 
monstrous as to almost to surpass be- 
lief, exhibited the highest type of 
moral and physical courage; who 
toiled and watched; who fought and 
bled and died for the honor of their 
race and for the perpetuation of this 
republic. 





The National Association of Audu- 
bon societies is issuing a series of 
educational leaflets on our common 
birds. Each leaflet contains a four- 
page description of the habits and 
economic value of a single species and 
is illustrated with an accurately col- 
ored plate showing the male and fe- 
male bird, photographs of their nest 
and eggs, etc. There is also—and, for 
teachers, this seems a valuable fea- 
ture—a fac-simile outline of the plate, 
to be colored by children from the 
original, an object lesson which 
should aid in impressing the bird’s 
distinguishing marks on the mind of 
the student. 

These leaflets and illustrations are 
first published in Bird-Lore, the organ 
of the societies, and all teachers sub- 
scribing to this magazine will re- 
ceive; free of charge, two extra co 
pies of each leaflet, two colored plates 
and six outline drawings on applica- 
tion to the National Association of 
Audubon societies at 141 Broadway, 
New York City. Additional copies may 
be had at cost. 
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Address at Joy Street Church 


Boston, Sunday, Berember 10, 1905 





BY FRANCIS JACKSON GARRISON 





I had not intended to participate in 
any of the numerous meetings which 
have been projected in honor of my 
father’s memory on this, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. It 
seemed to me and to the other mem- 
bers of his family that it was for 
others and not for us to pay tribute 
to him at this time, to estimate what 
he did for his country and for his 
fellow-men, and to draw the lesson and 
point the moral of his life. But when 
I was told that a meeting was to be 
held in the Joy Street church, and was 
urged to address it, I could not refuse 
the request, for if there is a spot in 
all this wide country where it is fitting 
that this day should be commemo- 
rated, it is in this old church in which 
my father began his organized opposi- 
tion to slavery, and struck the key- 
note for the multitude of anti-slavery 
societies which sprang up over the 
North as the consequence of the one 
founded here on the 6th of January, 
1832. 


I presume that it will savor of affec- 
tation to many when I say that the 
least element of my interest in the 
celebrations of this day is the personal 
one—that the subject thereof is my 
father—but it is ‘nevertheless true 
Close as was my relationship, and my 
association with him during the first 
thirty years of my life, deep as is my 
gratitude for the privilege thus vouch- 
safed me of knowing at close range 
one of the purest and nobiest men of 
his time, I am nevertheless able to 
stand off and view him objectively as 
the historical character that he was 
even in his life-time, and that he bids 
fair to remain so long as the story of 
the great struggle in which he had 
part shall be recounted by men. No 








man, however, sought conspicuity less 
than he, or made self of less considera- 
tion, and to none was incense-burning 
more distasteful. How often I have 
heard him quote, “It is easy to build 
the tombs and garnish the sepulchres 
of the prophets’—how much easier 
than to address ourselves to the evils 
and crimes of the present day and as- 
sail wickedness in high places! If he 
could speak today, therefore, he would 
pray to be spared eulogy, and espe- 
cially if offered by men who are in- 
different or recreant to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Golden Rule, on which he 
based his warfare. For his advocacy 
of liberty and justice had nothing to 
do with the complexion, sex or nation- 
ality of those for whom he pleaded— 
these simply marked the victims of op- 
pression. *iuman rights are the same 
everywhere, and in declaring the 
world to be his country and all man- 
kind his countrymen, he claimed the 
right to vindicate them regardless of 
geographical boundaries and human 
enactments. 


But there can be no question as to 
the sincerity of the tributes of grati- 
tude that will be paid to William 
Lloyd Garrison today by the race 
whom he helped to liberate from bond- 
age, and it is most appropriate that 
members of it should hold a service 
in this building, where the first so- 
ciety in America to demand the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of 
slavery was formed. It is the custom 
in this, and in many other countries, 
to regard with reverence, and to s8a- 
credly preserve, buildings in which 
important historical events have oc- 
curred. Philadelphia’s chief treasure 
is old Independence Hall, where the 
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Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and Boston jealously guards 
the Old South Church and Old State 
House for their Revolutionary associa- 
tions, and laments because John Han- 
cock’s mansion was demolished be- 
fore the people had awakened to a 
sense of its historic value. I must 
frankly confess that my father cher- 
ished none of this sentiment. To him 
a building was simply brick and mor- 
tar, in no wise consecrated by what 
might have happened within its walls, 
and to be demolished whenever a bet- 
ter one could replace it, or the space it 
covered was required for public im- 
provement. The fact that pro-slavery 
sermons were preached in the Old 
South church for thirty years more 
than offset, in his view, any virtue that 
it might have derived from an oration 
or two by Dr. Joseph Warren, and al- 
though the Old State House had given 
him timely shelter from the mob of 
1835, he was eager to see it removed 
as an obstruction to traffic! But if 
the other view is a sound one, that 
valuable lessons of patriotism, virtue 
and piety are taught by these old land- 
marks, then surely the emancipated 
race in this country may well regard 
this building in which we are assem- 
bled as the Ark of their Covenant. 

I do not recall anything in my 
father’s career that illustrates more 
strikingly his sure instinct, his in- 
domitable courage, his unwavering 
confidence in the power of truth over 
all obstacles, than the stand he took 
that stormy winter evening in the 
little schoolroom downstairs; for it 
was here, too, that the Colored chil- 
dren of Boston, denied admission to 
the public schools, received such in- 
struction as was then accorded them. 

Let me picture the situation to you. 
For an entire year my father had been 
publishing his Liberator newspaper, 
in which, from the first number, he 
had demanded the immediate emanci- 
pation of all slaves on American soil; 
but this was his individual work, and 
he keenly appreciated the importance 
of organizing the growing opposition 
to slavery. Towards the close of the 
year he took steps for the formation of 
a society to extend the agitation which 
he had begun single-handed, and, af- 





ter three preliminary meetings, fif- 
teen persons gathered here in this 
building on the evening of January 6, 
1832, to complete the organization. 
They were all men, for the active and 
indispensable support of women had 
not yet been enlisted, and all white, 
for the Colored people of Boston, who 
had rallied to the support of the Lib- 
erator and hailed Mr. Garrison as a 
friend and deliverer, kept aloof at 
first, from their very anxiety not to 
embarrass in its infancy a movement 
on which were staked their dearest 
hopes. When the preamble of the 
Constitution came up for discussion, 
my father found that three of his 
warmest supporters and closest friends 
were unprepared to subscribe their 
names to the demand for immediate 
emancipation. They believed in the 
doctrine. Two of them—the only two 
with pecuniary resources—had helped 
tide the Liberator over the financial 
shoals of its first year; two were grad- 
uates of Harvard College; all were 
lawyers; and they were the only mem- 
bers of the gathering who could have 
been said to have what is called so- 
cial standing in the community. “It 
is a mistake,” they pleaded, “in try- 
ing to form a society and gain adhe- 
rents, to demand immediate emancipa- 
tion, for it will repel many good men 
who would otherwise join us. Say 
gradual emancipation, and many will 
come to us.” “Undoubtedly,” replied 
my father, “but they will not be worth 
a straw. We must plant ourselves on 
the bed-rock of immediatism. If hu. 
man beings can be justly held in bond- 
age a single nour, they can be held 
for days and weeks and years, and so 
on indefinitely, from generation to 
generation. The question of expedi- 
ency has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of right, and it is not for those 
who tyrannize to say when they may 
safely break the chains of their sub- 
jects. As well may a thief determine 
on what particular day or month he 
shall leave off stealing, with safety to 
his own interest. Come, let us pro- 
ceed. We have twelve, the apostolic 
number, to begin with, even if you 
cannot join us.” And so, undishear- 
tened by this withholding of his 
weightiest associates—Samuel E. Sew- 
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all, Ellis Gray Loring and David Lee 
Child—he went ahead, and twelve 
men, of whom not more than one or 
two could have put a hundred dollars 
into the treasury without bankrupt- 
ing themselves, formed the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. Five of 
these were Mr. Garrison, his faithful 
partner, Isaac Knapp, Oliver Johnson, 
afterwards editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, Arnold Buffum, a Quaker 
hatter, and Joshua Coffin, who had 
been schoolmaster to the poet Whit- 
tier. The other seven names you will 
not recognize, but I will read them in 
completion of this roll of honor: Rob- 
ert B. Hall, William J. Snelling, John 
E. Fuller, Moses Thacher, Stillman B. 
Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, Henry 
K. Stockton. Arnold Buffum, whose 
grand-daughter is with us today, was 
elected first President of the Society. 

“A fierce northeast storm, combin- 
ing snow, rain and hail, was raging 
that night,’ wrote Oliver Johnson, 
“and the streets were full of slush.” 
They were very dark, too, for the city 
of Boston in those days was very eco- 
nomical of light on this side of Beacon 
Hill. It almost seemed as if nature 
were frowning upon the effort to abol- 
ish slavery, but as the little company 
that formed the new society were step- 
ping out into the storm and darkness 
from the African schoolhouse, Mr. Gar- 
rison impressively remarked : “We 
have met tonight in this obscure 
schoolhouse; our members are few and 
our influence limited; but, mark my 
prediction, Faneuil Hall shall ere long 
echo with the principles we have set 
forth. We shall shake the nation by 
their mighty power.” This he could 
cheerily assert, in spite of the fact 
that in starting a society to convert 
the indifferent or hostile millions of 
his fellow-countrymen, he had failed 
to enlist three of his warmest friends; 
but it was not long before they, too, 
convinced of the wisdom of his posi- 
tion, gave in their adherence. 

The roll of members which I hold in 
my hand, and which increased in num- 
bers to seventy-two during the next 
two years, contains the names of many 


well-known Colored men of that day. | 


I know not how many of them will be 
recognized by members of this audi- 





ence, but some of them were house- 
hold names in my boyhood, and I 
know in what warm esteem my father 
held John T. Hilton, the barber in 
Howard street, Coffin Pitts, the clothes 
dealer in Brattle street, James G. Bar- 
badoes, Philip A. Bell, and John P. 
Pero, another barber. There were at 
least five barbers on the roll, and un- 
doubtedly they improved their excep- 
tional opportunities for debate and 
discussion while shaving and trimming 
their customers! Then there was John 
E. Scarlett, a chimney-sweep, and one 
of the little band of Colored men who 
constituted themselves a body-guard 
to my father, and sometimes followed 
him on his belated and lonely midnight 
walks over Boston Neck to his Rox- 
bury home, in the fall and winter of 
1834, to guard him against assault. 
There were Joel W. Lewis, a black- 
smith, Robert Roberts, a stevedore, 
Hannibal Lewis, a shoemaker, and 
Solomon R. Alexander, a shoemaker 
and carpenter in one. Other barbers 
were Thomas Cole, John B. Cutler and 
James Barr; and there were two wait- 
ers, Thomas Brown and Thomas Dal- 
ton. And, finally, there was Thomas 
Paul, the Negro apprentice boy who 
was the “only visible auxiliary” of my 
father when Mayor Otis’ police officers 
entered the attic printing office of the 
Liberator on a detective hunt to oblige 
a Southern Senator. 


Not many great or many mighty 
were called to the work at the outset, 
but, as so often has been the case in 
history, this far-reaching movement 
was begun by obscure and humble 
men. “For God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are 
mighty.” Behold, what sprang from 
the seed planted here that winter 
night! Two years later the American 
Anti-Slavery society was formed in 
Philadelphia, and less than four years 
after that, in 1837, Ellis Gray Loring 
could write, “Our cause has advanced 
until it numbers 800 societies. An 
Anti-Slavery society has been formed 
in the United States every day for the 
last two years. There are 300 socie- 
ties in the single state of Ohio, one 
of which numbers 4000 members.” 
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I shall not detain you with any ac- 
count of the white members of the 
New England society, save to note 
that one of them, Moses Kimball, lived 
to present, nearly fifty years later, the 
bronze Emancipation group in Park 
Square to the city of Boston. 

The confidence and loyal support of 
the Colored people in Boston and other 
Northern cities, poor and humble as 
they were, was a tower of strength 
to my father, as he was a pillar of 
light to them. He was not only the 
first to make a common rally in the 
slave’s behalf under the banner of im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion; he was the first to address on 
terms of equal brotherhood the class 
next above the slaves in public con- 
tempt and legal disability—the free 
blacks, and this was actually made a 
reproach by one of the most eminent 
Christian divines of the day. In the 
second number of the Liberator he 
courageously urged the repeal of the 
laws forbidding marriage between a 
white person and a Negro, Indian or 
mulatto, and in the address which he 
delivered to the Colored people of 
Boston and other cities in June, 1831, 
he said: 

“JT never rise to address a Colored 
audience without feeling ashamed of 
my own color; ashamed of being iden- 
tified with a race of men who have 
done you so much injustice, and who 
yet retain so large a portion of your 
brethren in servile chains. To make 
atonement, in part, for this conduct, I 
have solemnly dedicated my health 
and strength, and life, to your service. 
I love to plan and to work for your 
social, intellectual, political and spirit- 
ual advancement. My happiness is 
augmented with yours: in your suf- 
ferings I participate. 

“Henceforth I am ready on all days, 
on all convenient occasions, in all suit- 
able places, before any sect or party, 
at whatever perils to my person, char- 
acter, or interest, to plead the cause 
of my Colored countrymen in particu- 
lar, and of human rights in general. 
For this purpose, there is no day too 
holy, no place improper, no body of 
men too inconsiderable to address. 
For this purpose I ask no church to 
grant me authority to speak—I re- 
quire no ordination—I am not careful 





to consult Martin Luther, or John Cal- 
vin, or His Holiness the Pope. It is 
a duty which, as a lover of justice, 
I am bound to execute; as a lover of 
my fellow-men, I ought not to shun; 
as a lover of Jesus Christ, and of his 
equalizing, republican and benevolent 
precepts, I rejoice to meet.” 

Following this he gave them, with- 
out condescension and in a brotherly 
spirit, much excellent advice and sug- 
gestion as to how they might improve 
their own condition and promote the 
education of their children. I know 
nothing more touching than their re- 
sponse, or more truly prophetic, “Your 
remarks,” they wrote, “were full of 
virtue and consolation, perfect in ex- 
planation, and furnished a rule to live 
by and to die by. We feel fully per- 
suaded that the day cannot be far dis- 
tant when you will be acknowledged 
by the very lips of those who now de- 
nounce, revile and persecute you as 
the vilest and basest of men, the up- 
rooter of all order, the destroyer of 
our country’s peace, prosperity and 
happiness—to be its firm reliance, its 
deliverer, the very pillar of its future 
grandeur.” 

So completely did he make their 
cause and that of their enslaved 
brethren, his own, so fervently did he 
denounce the crimes committed 
against those having a darker skin, 
that it was not surprising that he was 
sometimes supposed by those who had 
never seen him to be himself a Negro. 
He often said that the highest compli- 
ment ever paid him, the only one he 
cared to remember, was when Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton of England, in- 
vited a large company to meet Mr. 
Garrison, the black advocate of eman- 
cipation from the United States.” 
Never was there a more astonished 
host when the guest presented him- 
self. 

“Yes—God is my witness!” he said 
to the freedmen of Charleston, South 
Carolina, on that April day in 1865, 
when, as the guest of the United 
States Government, he visited the old 
slave city and received the blessings 
of the emancipated, “I have faithfully 
tried, in the face of the fiercest opposi- 
tion and under the most depressing 
circumstances, to make your cause my 
cause, my wife and children your 
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wives and children, subjected to the 
same outrage and degradation, myself 
on the same auction block to be sold 
to the highest bidder.” 

This self-identification with those 
whose cause he pleaded, and his un- 
hesitating adherence to principle, were 
no less strikingly shown in his action 
at the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in London in 1840, when, on the 
refusal of the Convention to admit the 
women who were his co-delegates, he 
promptly refused to enter the Conven- 
tion without them. The managers of 
the Convention, dismayed by this an- 
nouncement, made every effort to in- 
duce him to waive his scruples. Even 
the excluded women themselves, dis- 
turbed that the leader of the American 
abolitionists should have no part in 
this World gathering, begged him not 
to consider them, but he was immov- 
able, and the result of his disinterest- 
ed action was to precipitate a stimu- 
lating and far-reaching discussion of 
the whole question of woman’s rights, 
and to establish a prime landmark in 
the history of that agitation. 

History, as Colonel Higginson has 
remarked, is apt to preserve but two 
or three names in connection with any 
great movement, and, in the lengthen- 
ing perspective of time, it may be, as 
he has suggested, that Garrison, Phil- 
lips and John Brown will be the 
names chiefly associated with the 
Anti-Slavery movement in the United 
States. But as my father was ever 
eager to recognize the services of his 
fellow-workers, and to transfer to them 
the laurels bestowed upon himself, so 
today he would insist on sharing with 
them the honors paid to his memory, 
and would refuse to be singled out 
save as their representative. 

“Putting myself entirely out of the 
question,” he said, after slavery was 
abolished, “I believe that in no land, 
at any time, was there ever a more 
devoted, self-sacrificing, and uncom- 
promising band of men and women 
{than the abolitionists]. Nothing can 
be said to their credit which they do 
not deserve. .... But whatever has 
been achieved through them is all of 
God, to whom alone is the glory due.” 

And again, at a meeting in Glasgow, 
in 1867, he said: “It is hardly worth 
while here or anywhere to inquire mi- 





nutely into the various methods and 
instrumentalities by which slavery in 
the United States has been abolished. 
Those who labored with me were ena- 
bled to do something towards’ the 
event. Those who labored on this side 
of the Atlantic had a share in the 
same giorious work, and are entitled 
to thanks and to gratitude, as well as 
those in my own country. It took 
everything that has transpired since 
the struggle commenced to bring it 
about, and every one who gave any- 
thing, however small, to the treasury 
—every one who offered up a heartfelt 
prayer to God for the deliverance of 
the oppressed—every one who, in any 
manner, at any time, and to however 
small an extent, threw his influence 
into the scale of justice, had a hand in 
this blessed work, and it includes at 
last a mighty host.” 

For myself I can never think of my 
father without seeing him surrounded 
by that noble band of men and women 
who early rallied to his support, who 
stood by him through good and evil re- 
pute, and without whose potent aid he 
could never have maintained his cru- 
sade. I cannot walk Boston streets 
today without having constant remind- 
ers of them—of Benjamin Lundy, the 
heroic little Quaker who first opened 
my father’s eyes to the enormity of 
slavery, when he sought him in his 
boarding house at No. 30 Federal 
street, and gained him as an ally; of 
Whittier, who was my father’s room- 
mate in that same house and destined 
to become one of his most powerful 
supporters; of Samuel J. May, the 
brave minister, and Samuel E.. Sewall, 
the chivalrous lawyer, who enlisted 
under his banner after hearing his 
first lecture against slavery in old 
Julien Hall on Milk street; of Oliver 
Johnson, a printer, like himself, and 
long the able editor of anti-slavery 
journals; of George Thompson, the 
great English orator, whose wonder- 
ful eloquence made hosts of converts 
to the anti-slavery cause, and so 
alarmed the slave-holders that they 
did not rest until they had driven him 
out of the country; of Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing, the wise counsellor, and his noble 
wife, whose home in later years was 
close by here on Derne street; of Fran- 
cis Jackson, whose house, still stand- 
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ing on Hollis street, was a shelter 
alike to the anti-slavery women of Bos- 
ton when they were mobbed and driv- 
en from their hall, and to fugitive 
slaves, for whom a chamber was ever 
ready; of Lydia Maria Child, who sac- 
rificed her popularity as an author 
when she wrote her earnest “Appeal 
in favor of that class of Americans 
called Africans;” of Maria Weston 
Chapman, who organized the annual 
fairs which raised the funds to carry 
on the agitation, and who was ever 
vigilant, courageous and indomitable; 
of Wendell Phillips, the matchless ora- 
tor, and Edmund Quincy, the keen and 
witty journalist, who entered the 
cause together and were promptly os- 
tracised by the cultured circles of 
Boston society from which they came; 
of Mrs. Mary May and her son, Rev. 
Samuel May, Jr., long the efficient gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
slavery society; of Henry I. Bowditch, 
the ardent physician; of Theodore 
Parker, the fearless preacher; of 
Charles F. Hovey, the generous mer- 
chant, who left a princely bequest to 
the cause. Many more names and 
faces crowd upon me, but I must 
pause, as did John Bright, the great 
Englishman, when he essayed a simi- 
lar recounting, and quote that noble 
passage from the Epistle to the He- 
brews: 

“Time would fail me to tell of Gid- 
eon, of Barak, of Samson, of Jephtha, 
of David, of Samuel, and the Prophets, 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of - lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens.” 

I would not exaggerate the perils 
and sufferings of the contemned and 
unpopular abolitionists. As compared 
with the lot of the Russian martyrs 
who have trodden by tens of thou- 
sands the weary road to Siberia, to 
perish by the way or spend untold 
years in cruelest exile, their paths 
were light and pleasant indeed. It is 


true that they faced bodily peril, and 
social ostracism, and public scorn and 
contempt. Their freedom of utterance 
on the platform and in the press was 





often challenged and interrupted, but 
never long suppressed in the free 
North. The laws were on their side 
and against their assailants, and the 
world’s frown weighed little with 
those who, in unselfishly espousing the 
slave’s cause, gained far more in in- 
tellectual companionship and moral 
stimulus and elevation than the po- 
lite society of the day, and the politi- 
cal and sectarian circles from which 
they were excluded, could ever know. 
What Wendell Phillips said of my 
father, at the latter’s funeral, was 
true in large measure of the abolition- 
ists with whom I was intimate in my 
boyhood. “I have seen him intimate- 
ly for thirty years,” he said, “while 
raining on his head was the hate of 
the community, when by every possi- 
ble form of expression malignity iet 
him know that it wished him all sorts 
of harm. I never saw him unhappy; 
I never saw the moment that serene, 
abounding faith in the rectitude of his 
motive, the soundness of his method, 
and the certainty of his success did 
not lift him above all possibility of be- 
ing reached by any clamor about 
him.” How much my dear mother 
contributed to the happiness of his 
domestic life, and the efficiency of 
his reformatory labors, the same inti- 
mate friend and associate has borne 
no less eloquent testimony, and those 
who knew them both will never dis- 
sociate them. Least of all can I fail 
to link their names on this anniver- 
sary as I look back to the stirring 
times in which they bore their part so 
faithfully, and to the home which 
they made joyous and blessed to all 
who lived or came within its portal. 
When my father passed away, the 
reactionary movement against the 
exercise of the elective franchise by 
the Southern freedmen had already 
set in, and his last published utter- 
ance was a protest against the pro- 
scription which had driven hundreds 
of them from Mississippi and Louis- 
iana to Kansas. Since then the fraud- 
ulent tissue ballots have been succeed- 
ed by the no less fraudulent enact- 
ments which have practically disfran- 
chised the Colored population of the 
South, and if he were to return to- 
day he would find not only the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution nulli- 
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fied, but the 13th Amendment, which 
abolished slavery, defied by the wretch- 
es who have attempted a system of 
peonage. He would find Negroes ex- 


cluded from juries, from all town, city 
and state governing bodies, denied le- 
gal inter-marriage with whites, re- 
stricted to Negro galleries in the thea- 
tres and Negro cars on the trains, sub- 
jected to excessive penalties for vio- 
lations of law, and in many ways still 
victims of that cruel and unrelenting 
race prejudice which he assailed from 
the outset of his warfare seventy-five 
years ago. He would find women de- 
nied their full political rights in all 
but four states of the Union, and the 
Chinese, whose claim to equal treat- 
ment with all other immigrants to our 
shores he vindicated with his latest 
breath, still excluded as outcasts. He 
would view with amazement the spec- 
tacle of the United States seizing dis- 
tant islands, slaughtering their peo- 
ple by tens of thousands, and estab- 
lishing colonial governments “without 
the consent of the governed.” He 
would be saddened by the mad in- 
crease of naval armaments, and the 
increasing disposition to interfere in, 
and arbitrarily regulate, the affairs of 
feebler countries. He would deplore 
the lowering of civic ideals, the 
growth of the commercial spirit, which 
have resulted in the widespread busi- 
ness and political corruption now be- 
ing uncovered in our country. But 
would he be disheartened or hopeless 
as to the future? Assuredly not! Who- 
ever follows the record of his life will 
find that throughout his long thirty 
years’ warfare, his courage and hope- 
fulness, his faith in God, his certainty 
of the triumph of right, were never 
greater than when the outlook seemed 
darkest to others. Nothing could 
danunt or depress him. Certain that 
“whatever is right must in the end 
succeed,” his philosophic view of 
events enabled him to see many signs 
of hope and promise, and he was ever 
an optimist. So, today, he would pro- 
nounce the progress made by the Col- 
ored population of the South since 
Emancipation a marvellous record for 
forty years. He would exult in those 
beacon lights at Hampton, Tuskegee, 





in the South, and in the steadily in- 
creasing number of able and trained 
leaders of the race, and would wel- 
come with thankful heart’ those 
scholarly and enlightened white men 
of Southern birth who are more and 
more finding voice and courage to de- 
mand fair play and equal opportunity 
for all. Knowing that, under our po- 
litical system, the only hope of cor- 
recting existing abuses lies in the edu- 
cation, moral training and material 
progress of the ignorant and degraded 
masses, on the one hand, and the 
changed hearts of the white leaders 
of the South, on the other, he would 
find infinite encouragement alike in 
such object lessons as that wonderful 
procession, marshalled by Booker 
Washington, which passed before the 
President at Tuskegee the other day, 
and in the triumph of freedom of 
speech and opinion won by the white 
faculty—all native Southerners—of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, a few 
months ago. 

Nor would he doubt our return as a 
nation to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by surrendering 
the Philippines to their inhabitants, or 
our recovery from the late fever for 
large armaments; while in the mighty 
popular upheavals in Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the uprising against party 
tyranny in our own country, he would 
see the handwriting on the wall for 
all despotisms, under whatever name 
or guise. 

When, in his later vears, my father 
was urged to write a history of the 
anti-slavery movement, he _ replied. 
“So far as I am personally concerned, 
I feel no interest in any history of it 
that may be written. It is enough 
for me that every yoke is broken and 
every bondman set free. Yet there 
are lessons to be drawn from it that 
cannot fail to be serviceable to pos- 
terity. The millennial state, if it ever 
come on earth, is yet in the far dis- 
tant future. There are innumerable 
battles yet to be fought for the right, 
many wrongs to be redressed, many 
evil customs abolished, many usurpa- 
tions overthrown, many deliverances 
wrought; and those who shall here- 
after go forth to defend the righteous 





Atlanta, Fisk, Calhoun and elsewhere | cause, no matter at what cost or with 
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what disparity of numbers, cannot fail 
to derive strength and inspiration 
from an intelligent acquaintance with 
the means and methods used in the 
anti-slavery movement.” 

I trust that the celebrations of this 
centennial anniversary will result not 
merely in centering attention for a 
moment on the man who was the lead- 
er of the anti-slavery agitation, but 
that they will turn many to a careful 
study of one of the noblest, as it was 
one of the most unselfish and far- 
reaching movements of any time or 
land. 





NOTES AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 





NEW BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





Some of the Contents of Recent Is- 
sues. 

A periodical that is worthy of cor- 
dial support is Alexander’s Magazine. 
a monthly devoted to the interests of 
the Negro, and published at 714 Shaw- 
nut avenue, Boston, by Charles Alex- 
ander, who is also the editor. An in- 
teresting feature of the December 
number is a poem, “The English- 


Speaking Race,” by a writer who signs | 


himself “Kelt-Nor,”’ a song of the 30th 
century, “to be sung by Uncle Sam.” 
It ends: 


Savage or civilized, bond or free, 
Each brought with him some saving 
grace, 
good—and 
made of me 
The soul of the English-speaking 
Race. 


Some together they’ve 


The music is by “Sarchna,” a cryp- 
tic name which, it is interesting to 
note, is believed to cover the per 
sonality of Alexander Forbes, a grand- 


son of John M. Forbes, and of R. W. | 


Emerson, and a graduate, two years 
ago, of Harvard college. He carries 
on the traditions of his ancestors in 
his interest in the welfare of the Ne- 
gro. Of the articles written special- 
ly for the magazine, one of the most 
important is “The broadcloth mob,” 
by Archibald H. Grimke, giving a 
vigorous account of the riot in Bos- 
ton October 21, 1835, caused by the 
coming of the English agitator, 





George Thomnson. William A. Join- 
er writes of “The Negro and the 
Stage,” and mentions the Mallory 
brothers, Billy Kersands, Brodu and 
Halliday, and adds: “The Negro has 
passed from minstrel to burlesque and 
high-class vaudeville; we hope to see 
him in opera, in comedy and even in 
tragedy.” It is strange that he should 
not have mentioned the greatest of 
all Negro actors, the “American Ros- 
cius,” Ira Aldridge, who was born in 
Baltimore about 1810, was a valet of 
Edmund Kean, and won the applause 
of Europe by his acting of Othello. 
The magazine has plenty of whole- 
some miscellany and poetry suitable 
for the season. On a separate card is 
sent out a poem, “It Matters Much,” 
by Mr. Alexander, which appeared 
some time ago in the magazine and is 
worth quoting:— 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether the shrank at the cold 








world’s scorn; 
| Or walked in the pride of wealth 
| secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my 
clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much. 


It matters little how long I stay 
In the world of sorrow, sin and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 
Or live till my bones and plate are 
bare; 
But whether I do the best I can 
To soften the weight of adversity’s 
touch 
On faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much. 





ltt matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea; 
|By purling brook or ’neath stormy 
wave, 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the angel Death comes 


down 
And marks my brow with his lov- 
ing touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s 
crown, 


It matters much. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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Title page (reduced) of the program rendered at the Columbus 
Avenue A. M. E. Zion Church Sunday, December 10th, 1905. 
In addition to the long list of dis-|ing Monday, December llth. Among 


those who took a conspicuous part in 
these programs we mention the fol- 
lowing: 


tinguished people who took part in the 
program rendered at the Columbus 
avenue A. M. E. Zion church were 





others of equal prominence and dis- 
tinction who shared in the success of 
other programs in the various church- 
es and especially at Faneuil hal) dur- 





Rev. Benjamin W. Farris, Dr. F. G. 
Snelson, Dr. R. C. Ransom, Capt. Chas. 
L. Mitchell, William Stanley Braith- 
waite, C. G. Morgan, Esq., George G. 
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Out Country is the Gori, cur Countrymen are all Mankind. 





GEOCCED Paceline OF TEs HEADING OF “THE LIBERATOR ~ 


‘*T am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse— 
I will not retreat a single inch—And I will be heard.” 


—WIiILi1AM LLoyp GARRISON. 





Che Garrison Centenary 











1805 Berember 10 1905 
Program 
Chorus ; ‘ . Columbus Avenue Church Choir 
Pror. J. F. Ransom, Director 
Scripture ‘ . s Rev. Henry J. Cacwis 
Prayer ‘ , . Rev. Cuartes Gorpon AMES 
Bemarks ° Hon. James H. Wo rr, Presiding Officer 


CoMMANDER OF MassacuuseTTs DEPARTMENT, G.A.R. 
Biographical Oration(15 Minutes) Hon.Arcureatp H. GRimke 





Bradford, Prof. Albert B. Hart, Wil- 
liam L. Reed, Edwin D. Mead, Hon. 
A. E. Pillsbury, Rabbi Charles Fleisch- 
er, Rev. William H. Scott, Rev. Jesse 
Harrell, Alonzo Meserve, Adjt. Walter 
J. Stevens, John J. Smith, Butler R. 
Wilson, Rev. S. J. Comfort, Dr. Henry 





J. Callis, Hon. W. H. Lewis, John Hut- 
chinson, Charles H. Taylor, Rev. M. 
A. N. Shaw, Walter Allen, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. A. 
A. Berle, William H. Richardson, Hon. 
Moorfield Storey, Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames, Mark R. DeMortie, James H. 
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Address (20 Minutes) 


‘*Two Examples of the Negro’s 


Courage, Physical and Moral” 
Dr. Burt G. Witper, Professor of Neurology and Vertebrate 
Zoology, Cornell University. 


Bemarks (5 Minutes) 


) 


+ 
Utes 


Remarks (5 Min 
Address 


Mr. Rospert 
Remarks (5 Minutes) 


Address 


**Garriso 


Hon. Joun J. Suity of Boston 


MovrrieLtp Storey, Ese. 


‘‘A Message From Garrison.” 
W. Tay.or. 


Rev. James HuxTABLe 


n, Phillips and John Brown” 


Mr. Frank B. Sansporn 


Chorus Co. 


a 
a 


Remarks (5 Minutes) 


Remarks (5 Minutes) " 


Bemarks (5 Minutes) 
Remarks (5 Minutes) 


uMBuS Avenue Cuukcy Carorr 
Cuaries L. Mitcue tt, Esq. 
Dr. Vincent Y. Bowpitcu 
Rev. Cuarites Gorpon AMES 


Miss Exiza GARDNER 


Reading of Communications . Secretary or Committee 


Mr. CHARLES 


Remarks (5 Minutes) 


ALEXANDER 


Rosert H. Garpiner, Esq., 


President of The Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


Reminiscences 
Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe. 


- a 


Closing Cherus 


CoL_umBus 


7 Mr. Joserpn K. Hares 
Mr. Benyamin F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Proressor JOHN Moore 


Avenve Cuurca CHom 





Wolff, Adjt. Isaac S. Mullen, Rev. J. 
Henry Duckery, Francis J. Garrison, 
Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. D. R. Wallace, 
Miss Emily Hallowell, Mrs. Arianna C. 
Sparrow, Mrs. Clement G. Morgan, 
Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffin, Miss Pauline E. 
Hopkins, Mme. Nellie Brown Mitchell, 








Mrs. Adelaide Smith Terry, Mrs. Mat- 
tie Allan McAdoo, Miss Alla W. Fos- 
ter, Miss Eliza Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Genevieve Lee, Mrs. 
Olivia Ward Bush, Mrs. Wm. OO. 
Goodell. 


yardner, 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





What the Party, Which He did so 
Much Towards Calling Into Being, 
did for the Liberals in the Old 
Country in 1865;. and. why. that 
Party Could Do Nothing for Them 
in 1899. 


(By David McJon.) 





It seems quite improbable that Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, when he was being 
dragged through Boston streets by 
“broadcloth rowdies,” in 1835, fore- 
saw that within thirty years they and 
their children would be freely pour- 
ing out means or blood for the cause 
for which he was all but martyred on 
that occasion. 

But who can tell? 
tian martyr of all is said to have 
passed away in a heavenly vision, 
while the broadcloth and other row- 
dies of his day were stoning his body 
to death. 

Vision or no vision, however, the 
glory of martyrdom was reserved for 
a man, about four years younger than 
himself, who, “raised to farm work” 
as a boy, had become chief magistrate 
of this country when it entered on 
those four years of inevitable but un- 
exampled struggle, which ended in a 
supreme victory for liberty and jus- 
tice, to be followed immediately by 
his death by the hand of an assassin. 

The joy and strength which that 
victory brought to true liberals, to 
the party of progress in the U. K., 
has never been fully recognized, eith- 
er there or in the U. S. But there 
could be no mistake about the fact. 
The four years of “hatred, scoffing 
and abuse” by the landed oligarchy 
(still too much dominant in the old 
country), through which Bright, Cob- 
den and their few friends in parlia- 
ment had had to worry. as best they 
might, were followed by the summer 
of 1865, with its general election, 
when Westminster and Lambeth 
sent John Stuart Mill and Thomas 


The first Chris- 


Hughes to join them at St. Stephen’s, 
and the rest of the country showed 
unmistakeably that it intended to back 
them up in their fight for reform and 
progress. 





And so it came to pass that within 
two or three years of the collapse of 
the slaveocracy on this side, the land- 
ed oligarchy on the other, through 
the “Stupid Party” which represents 
them, themselves passed a reform bill 
with a wider sweep than dear old 
John Bright had dream’t of which 
The Lords dutifully confirmed, see- 
ing that it had come to them from 
their own party in the Commons. To 
be sure the Hyde Park railings had 
to go down first, to teach them that 
they could not with impunity gag the 
people, and Disraeli had to “educate” 
them to seeing that unless they passed 
it, down might come cradle baby and 
all—but that was their good fortune. 

And so things went on pretty quiet- 
ly on the other side, till a wing of 
the liberal party, still calling them- 
selves liberal, joined the Tories in 
their blind refusal to let Ireland man- 
age her own home affairs, and then— 
Rudyard Kiplingism became rampant 
in the old country. The Boers, who 
had taken themselves inland from the 
Cape, in order that they might gov- 
ern themselves, had the misfortune to 
have gold discovered in their new 
territory, gold and diamonds. But for 
this, who can suppose that great— 
greater—greatest Britain would have 
thought of interfering with them? As 
it was, the filibustering Jamieson, hav- 
ing failed in his raid, and his back- 
ers on the island having hypocritical- 
ly cried out in admiration of poor 
old Kruger for not having hanged him 
when he caught him, the war for 
those gold mines had to come three 
years later; and it came, and the 
Boers were rolled out, at what ex- 
pense of blood and treasure is more 
or less known, but of how great loss of 
moral fibre, who can tell! 

This was in 1899. William Lloyd 
Garrison had gone to his well earned 
rest twenty years before. And the 
Republican party; and this nation; 
what were they about? Did they, could 
they, stir a finger to help the true 
Liberals on the other side who cried 
out against the coming infamy? 

Why no. They had bought from 
Spain some ten million Colored peo- 
ple in the far east and were proceed- 
ing to educate their “White Man’s 
Burden.” 
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The Lesson of Garrison for To-Day 


BY EDWARD 


H. CLEMENT 





Mr. Epwarp H. Cement is editor 
of ‘*The Boston Evening Transcript” 
and being called upon to speak in 
Faneuil Hall on Monday afternoon 
December 11th, he arose and deliver- 
ed the following address.—EpiTor 





I rise here simply to put in a word 
of caution against our falling into the 
tone of self-complacency over Garri- 
son’s vast achievement, as though it 
were something we had done, or some- 
thing that we are emulating. Most 
common is this self-gratulation with- 
out any decently adeauate foundation. 
Our Fourth of July oratory for a hun- 
dred years has flattered us that we 
struck out here, once and for all, the 
free institutions of our pride, whereas 
the truth is, that in that we are but 
the successors and heritors of ages 
of human progress. Our representa- 
tive government was largely worked 
out for us in England ‘on its basic 
lines; we have but carried it a little 
further. Had we been trained, as the 
Japanese show us they have been 
trained, in a religion actually and vi- 
tally governing daily conduct, and that 
one of the Ten Commandments which 
adjures us to honor our fathers and 
our aged, had developed something 
like that worshin of ancestors which 
inspired their struggle and led them 
after their triumph to attribute the 
victory to the merits of the fathers 
and the system they built up and con- 
solidated through their long history, 
in the very character and conditions 
of the people—we should be less in 
danger of falling into this deadening 
complacency, and be apter to recog- 
nize that there is as much challenging 
us that needs manhood and martyr- 
dom, as there was challenging Garri- 
son. He did not rest content with 
the measure of freedom achieved for 
the American people by Washington 





and Franklin and Adams and Jeffer- 
son fifty years before his day, as we 
are resting content and rather self- 
congratulatory on what was done by 
Garrison and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and John Brown and Phillips and 
Sumner, fifty years before this day. 
There is plenty of opportunity and 
plenty of call for the “hard language” 
which Garrison admitted he was ac- 
customed to use because “he had not 
been able to find a soft word to de- 
scribe the villainy or to identify the 
perpetrator of it.” Even as regards 
his specialty of rescuing the Negro 
from oppression almost everything re- 
mains to be done over large sections 
of our country—indeed in our own 
community as well, in the social pre- 
judices of cold hearts and narrow 
minds. As the Negro rises the force 
of gravitation of the baser habits of 
thought of the average masses pulls 
the harder against him. At the hour 
when he had barely risen out of slav- 
ery we were establishing his citizen- 
ship and his equality in rights in the 
Constitution and the statutes. Today 
the civil rights laws are waste paper 
and the repeal of his guarantees of citi- 
zenhood in the Constitution is open- 
ly agitated. Is taere not as much rea- 
son for us as for Garrison to dedicate 
ourselves as he did to trust in God, 
with the defiant faith: “We may be 
personally defeated but our principles 
never?” Is there not as much nec- 
essity to cry that we will not equivo- 
cate, that we will not yield an inch, 
and that we will be heard? Shall we 
not rise to his conception of duty 
that the obligation to do a righteous 
act is not at all dependent on the 
question whether we shall succeed in 
carrying the multitude with us? 

My only point is that we have no 
business with his glory today if we 
have none of his spirit. If' we are 
proud and grateful on his birthday 
that such an American was produced 
by our state and city, I say let us ex- 
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press our sense of this great man we 
honor in more than lip-service. If 
we see around us “men wearing their 
chains in a cowardly and servile spir- 
it” as he described the conservatism 
of his day, let us, as advocates of 
peace avow as he did that “we would 
much rather see them breaking the 
head of the tyrant with their chains,” 
whether the tyranny be embodied in 
northern municipal corruption, or in 
Negrophobia of the south, or in the 
bossism of the monopolies of capital- 
ized privilege by grace of boughten 
legislation, or in the zeal of religious 
darkness and bigotry. The only way 
to estimate the real greatness of Gar- 
rison is to reflect that the opportunity 
for his career is never wanting, never 
has been, and till the millennium, 
never will be, and yet his triumph 
remains unique—unparalleled in start- 
ing as small as was Garrison’s begin- 
ning and ending as stupendous—with 
the whole of the material and moral 
and financial resources of the nation 
practically arrayed under his stand- 
ard against his selected object of de- 
struction. The elements of his prob- 
lem are never absent. These ele- 
ments are entrenched wrong, the vest- 
ed interests which thrive upon it, the 
cold-blooded indifference of those 
whose withers are unwrung, the tim- 
idity and selfishness of all who dread 
disturbance of established order, the 
fear of ridicule for the unpopular mi- 
nority—the consequent inertia of the 
mass, most terrible of all resistance 
to overcome. 


Garrison’s genius and divine guid- 
ance addressed his attack to each and 


all of these elements in turn. Set- 
ting out with the proposition that the 
existence of freedom could only be se- 
cured by the destruction of slavery, 
he drove straight at it. with the re- 
sult that State Street and Wall Street 
attempted to shut him up in jail, and 
failing that, to lynch him. The com- 
mon herd of respectable citizens 
had to be shocked out of their indif- 
ference to suffering they did not per- 
sonally feel by his asseveration that 
the national framework was based 
upon a compact between the North and 
South that was a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell. The 








timidity and conservatism of the 
masses and their fear of ridicule 
could only be overcome by the visible 
marshaling of the storm decreed to 
burst in the lightnings and destruc- 
tion of civil war on the dread Garri- 
son issue, the issue he had made up 
at twenty-four years of age and 
launched in his obscure little weekly 
paper, of which he set the type him- 
self, while his wife and young chil- 
dren went in terror and hunger—a 
sight to unman other men—for the 
bread which the business community 
determined he should go without un- 
less he would change his tune. 

But there is no use to pursue the 
threadbare story now. 

The thing for «: to think of here to- 
day, is that the «»portunity and the 
call for martyrdom are the same today 
as then, for you and me as for him. 
The auestion up to us is—Where is 
the Hero for the hour? Who is he 
that is doing in our day the same 
sort of pioneer work, with the same 
sacrifices and strines, that Garrison 
did? Let us beware, as we join in 
the execration of some agitator, whom 
the business interests, the bench of 
bishops, the supreme bench, the sen- 
ate and _  legislature,—the _ saltless, 
safe respectability and shoal masses 
of society,—unite in voting a danger- 
cus disturber, a low fellow to be got 
rid of and silenced somehow,—lest we 
be running with a “Broadcloth Mob” 
again, and stoning a prophet wuna- 
wares. 





SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 





“Unanswered yet? Tho’ when you 


first presented 


This one petition at the Father’s 
throne, 

It seemed you could not wait the time 
of asking, 

So urgent was your heart to make it 
known. 


Tho’ years have passed since then, 
do not despair; 

The Lord will answer you sometime, 
somewhere, 

And his glory you shall 
time, somewhere.” 


see some- 
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A Message From Garrison 





BY ROBERT 


W. TAYLOR 





In the language of another— 

“I honor the man who is willing to 
sink 

Half his reputation for the freedom to 
think; 

And when he has thought, be his cause 
strong or weak 

He will risk the other half for the 
freedom to speak, 

Caring not for what vengeance the 
mob has in store, 

Be that mob the upper ten thousand 
or the lower.” 


These words are strikingly applica- 
bie to the man whose memory to- 
nist we have met to honor. 
c{ his wonderfully clear moral insight, 


he saw that between slavery and free- | 


gom and between inicuity and right- 
eousness there was no middle ground. 
So in the face of a most hostile pub- 
lie cyinion and in defiance of one of 
the most powerful oligarchies the 
world has ever seen, this young man, 
single-handed and _ alone, bravely 
threw down his gauntlet; and with a 
courage that was truly heroic and a 
faith that was sublime, boldly de- 
ciared “I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—and I will 
be heard.” 


Why did he with so much assur- 
ance say, “I will be heard’? 


of his faith in God, because of his 


faith in humanity and because of his | 


faith in 
life. 


the nossibilities of his own 


his foes assailed him, the vulgar de- 
rided him and his friends forsook 
him, with a faith that was born of 
the righteousness of his own cause 
he sang: 


“And fierce though the foes may fight 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the wniverse on their side.” 


Because | 


Because | 


He knew that iustice, truth and | 
right were his allies. and so when! 


Such a man cannot be claimed ex- 
clusively by any race or nation, for 
he belongs to humanity. He appeals 
peculiarly to the Colored people, how- 
ever, because he spoke for our fore- 
Lears when their limbs were shackled 
and their lips were dumb, and he 
spoke in tones so clear, so long and 
so loud that the reverberation thereof 
shattered the walls of slavery and 
sundered the shackles of an outraged 
race. 


My friends, especially the young 
people of this audience, tonight I 
bring you a message from this God- 
sent anostle of freedom. It is this: 
| First, believe in the possibilities of 
your own life. It is necessary to have 
| faita in God, and it is important that 
| we believe in our fellow man; but un- 
less we believe in ourselves, faith in 
God and fzith in man will avail but 
little. Yes have faith in yourself; 
faith that you can live bravely, work 
nobly and achieve grandly. Second, 
| dedicate vour life to some holy cause 
and then live for it, work for it, and 
if needs be, suffer for it and die for 
it. That was the secret of St. Paul’s 
success. The Roman Emperor could 
not muzzle him; the prison covld not 
|appal him; nothing could daunt him. 
| This one thing I do, nermeated every 
fibre of his being. And in this con- 
nection I recall what I heard of a 
certain Harvard student a few days 
ago. He is a young white man from 
one of the southern states, who is 
spending two years in Harvard for 
the purpose of learning all he can 
|}about the Fourteenth Amendment. 
| Think of it—a young man giving two 
years of the most precious part of 
| his life to the study of one article of 
| the Constitution of the United States. 
| Here is a man who is actuated by a 
| motive, dominated by a purpose and 
|inspired by an ideal. Oh, when I 
|think of this young man and then 
‘think of the large number of bright 
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young men of our race who are ac- 
tually frittering away their lives, hav- 
ing what they foolishly call a good 
time, I would to God that I could stand 
upon some mountain top and speak in 
tones so loud as to be heard by every 
young man of the race, saying to 
them: It matters not what folly oth- 
er young men may indulge in, the 
young men of the race for which Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison lived and died 
cannot afford to be false to their high- 
est and noblest impulses. 





THE BODY-GUARD OF LIBERTY. 





By Charles Gordon Ames. 

It is the present fashion in some 
circles to disparage the Abolitionists, 
and to charge ail the woes of the 
country to an untimely and fanatical 
agitation which drove the South into 
the frenzy of secession and the North 
into the frenzy of resistance. I must 
regard this view as extremely super- 
ficial. The “irrepressible conflict” 
was not created by the agitators, but 
they helped to enlighten the public 
mind as to the sad facts of the situa- 
tion. They also did a great deal to 
rally and prepare the moral forces of 
the Free States to make a firm stand 
against the ever-growing aggressions 
of the slave power, and against 2 
deep-laid purpose to nationalize that 
power and make it dominant over this 
continent. 

The republic had already been per- 
verted and corrupted. Church and 
state had been brought into cowardly 
and servile subjection to the task of 
the plantation lordlings. As Lincoln 
saw, the house was divided against 
itself; the nation could not always 
continue “half slave and half free.” 


If there had been no awakening of 
conscience, no recall to the doctrines 
of equal rights affirmed by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and no ring- 
ing of alarm bells, the free states 
would have yielded to the arrogant 
demand that the slave owner might 
take his human chattels into any part 
of the Union and hold them there, 
thus nationalizing the local southern 
laws, and making the country “all 


taken a new lease of life, as some 
representatives of the planting inter- 
ests were beginning to urge; for, it 
was said, “The South has as good 
right to import niggers as the North 
has to import jackasses.” 

We owe it to the clear-sighted, brave 
and loyal men—the prophets of liber- 
ty, rough-voiced and not always wise 
—that slavery was checked in its ad- 
vances to take possession of the new 
states, that labor has been rescued 
from servility and ignominy, that the 
North is not today a hunting ground 





for fugitives and the South a market 
for the bodies and souls of men. 





THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION. 





As a race we have a genius for or- 
ganization. It matters not what cause 
is projected, whether that cause be 
great or small, to solve the problem 
before us, we are apt to set in motion 
the machinery of organization. We 
call a meeting, elect a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, appoint various committees and 
return to our respective homes feel- 
ing that our cause is bound to suc- 
ceed. 


Here, we are placing too much con- 
fidence in the omnipotence of organi- 
zation, apparently overlooking the 
fact that an organization represents 
nothing more than the amount of 
push, energy, and initiative of the 
units that compose it. 


In this age of giant combines no 
sane man would decry an organization 
per se, for in a complex, heterogen- 
eous civilizaticr. such as is ours, or- 
ganization is imperative. Our point 
is this: We should not attempt to 
make organization a substitute for in- 
dividual initiative; we should not 
delegate to organization what we can 
and should do. In the last analysis 
all problems of social growth resolve 
themselves into the problem of the 
individual. There is a world of mean- 
ing in the old proverb: 


“If every one would see to his own 
reformation 
How very easily we might reform a 





slave.” The African slave trade, never 
wholly suppressed, might easily have 


nation.” 
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Garrison's Service To Mankind 





BY DR. EDWARD H. MAGILL 


The great work that William Lloyd 
Garrison did for the colored race, ana 
for our country’s salvation from the 
curse of slavery, was largely done 
through the columns of his paper, 
The Liberator. He and his friend ana 
early co-worker, Isaac Knapp, both 
journeymen printers, issued the first 
number of this sheet, with its little 
14x9 printed page, in Boston, on the 
first of January, 1831. They were de- 
termined, as they announced, “to 
print the paper as long as they could 
subsist upon bread and water, or their 
hands find employment.” Their mot- 
to was originated by Garrison: “Our 
country is the world, our countrymen 
are mankind’; which was _ later 
changed to “My country is the world, 
my countrymen are all mankind.” 
This motto is now seen on the pedes- 
tal of the statue of Garrison on Com- 
monwealth avenue, Boston. Thus 
one generation builds statues to those 
who were maligned and execrated in 
a preceding generation. 

From the time of the appearance of 
this small sheet, until slavery was 
abolished, by the hand of our mar- 
tyred President Lincoln as a means 
of putting down the _ rebellion, The 
Liberator was a weekly visitor in my 
father’s house, and he was a most at- 
tentive reader of it, and a non-resis- 
tant Garrisonian abolitionist. I can 
never forget when, as a boy of six, I 
beard my father read aloud in our 
home the salutatory address from that 
first little sheet, The Liberator. The 
tones of his voice as he read those 
memorable words live in my memory 








most vividly through the seventy-four 
years that have since passed. ‘In an 
especial: manner do I recall the clos- 
ing words of the great savior of the 
colored race. They are familiar to all, 
but I must reproduce them here, echo- 
ing as they do like clarion notes 
through nearly three-quarters of a 
century: “Urge me not to use modera- 
tion in a case like the present; I am 
in earnest; I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
single inch, AND I WILL BE HEARD. 
The apathy of the people is enough to 
make every statue leap from its pe- 
destal and to hasten the resurrection 
of the dead.” 

On another occasion Garrison said: 
“I desire to thank God that he enables 
me to disregard the fear of man, 
which bringeth a snare, and to speak 
his truth with simplicity and power.” 
These words were uttered in ’31, and 
in just 31 years after, the great “war 
of the rebellion broke out,” which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the great- 
est curse which disgraced this other- 
wise free country in the eyes of the 
world. And it was the constant pres- 
entation of this subject to the people 
of this country and the world, by the 
Garrisonian abolitionists that brought 
about this result. And yet Garrison 
and his friends and supporters were 
peace-makers; yes, even non-resist- 
ants. In his own words: “As a meas- 
ure of sound policy, of safety to prop- 
erty, life and liberty, of public quie- 
tude and private enjoyment, as well as 
on the ground of allegiance to Him 
who is King of Kings, and Lord of 
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Lords, we cordially adopt the non-re- 
sistance principle. In the name of Je- 
sus of Nazareth, who suffered himself 
to be unresistingly nailed to the cross, 
we solemnly protest against any of 
his professors resorting to carnal 
weapons under any pretext, or in ary 
extremity whatever.” But Garrison 
must have seen from the teachings of 


history that the restoration to liberty 
of an oppressed and enslaved people 
would be most unlikely to come ex- 





cept through the dread arbitrament 
of the sword, and hence. in a 
measure, the result of the teachings 
of Garrison was the John Brown raid, 
and ultimately the liberation of the 
slaves, thus placing our flag in its 
rightful positon among the nations, 
when it can now no longer be said 
that the stripes represent the cruel 
sufferings of a race held in the most 
abject slavery .by this first among the 
great Republics of the world. 
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Lessons From Garrison’s Life 





BY EMMETT J. SCOTT 


Mr. Emmett J, Scott, a young | “At the little village of Newbury- 

ee 7 port, Massachusetts, 100 years ago to- 

man of splendid literary attainments | pignt, william Lloyd Garrison was 
and remarkable executive ability,| orn. The story of his early life is 
/ ‘ s without adventure or romance. It is 
who is the efficient confidential See-| tne short and simple annals of the 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington, | poor. His father, who was a sailor, 
: Nase for some mysterious reason, deserted 
delivered the principal address at the} his family when the child of whom we 
Garrison meeting held in the Tuske-| SP€4k was only three years of age; 
: his mother, a devout and devoted wom- 

gee Institute Chapel on Sunday, / an, had to offer this child, the third 
of their union, only the poverty to 
which the father left them. The lit- 
Scott’s eulogy on William Lloyd Gar-| tle frame house in which he was born 
still stands, weather-beaten and an- 
cient now, a precious heritage for his 
intensely interesting to our readers. | children and a Mecca for that por- 
tion of the world that does not soon 
forget. That mother must have been 
is beautiful in its directness and|a most unusual woman. Bravely she 
faced the responsibilities suddenly 
unloaded on her, and loyally dedicated 


the enthusiastic audience of teachers | her frail life to the nurture and care 
meet , . , of her children. But with the bread 
and students who listened to it with)... hardly managed to give them she 


such marked attention.—EpiTor instilled into their hearts and minds 
a hatred of wrong and a passion for 
_—_— righteousness which afterward found 
expression in the life and work of this 

In Homer’s story of the Odyssey | man that men have learned to vener- 
it is told that the mighty bow Ulysses | ate. ’ 
used, Ulysses’ hand alone could bend.| “! leave for others a recital of the 

In the arrangements made for the hardships he encountered, the ete 
exercises of this hour, it was expect- cles he =, the merciless, omens 
ed that the voice of Principal Wash- siatagtindd —— a ao — — 
: and upon his mother and her children 
ington, not mine, would pronounce 


during all those years of preparation 
the eulogy of the man whose memory | . ‘ ; 
1 i . ’ |for the great appointed task. 
7 celebrate tonight. ( nforseen “It seems proper, however, to recall 
circumstance has called him hence ;| the observation often made that most 
it is not for me to attempt to speak! of the great men—not all, I would 
the word he would have spoken. It|have you remember—who have done 
is true tonight as of yore, his mighty | the world’s work, and who receive its 


bow Ulysses’ hand alone can bend. plaudits, have sprung from poverty. 


December 10th. We reproduce Mr. 
rison because we believe it will prove 
The story told of Mr. Garrison’s life 


simplicity. It must have charmed 
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Poverty the world over seems always 
to have been the nursery of genius. 
No other condition is calculated so 
early and so thoroughly to teach the 
lessons of life, to awaken the latent 
powers of personality, and to spur 
them to activity and useful endeavor. 
Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, McKinley, 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Wash- 
ington—how the list lengthens! In 
our land, and in all lands, men, such 
as I have named, have had to learn 
in battle with the hard experiences of 
life, have had to conquer them, and in 
doing so have learned to conquer 
themselves, to ‘rise on the stepping 
stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.’ 

“That marvelous master of sa- 
tire, invective and forensic skill, John 
T. Ingalls, gave to the world some 
years ago this poem, entitled ‘Oppor- 
tunity’: 

Master of human destinies am I; 

Fame, Love and Fortune on my foot- 
steps wait, 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing 
by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
late, 

I knock unbidden, once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise be- 
fore 

I turn away; it is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every 
state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save Death; but those who doubt or 


hesitate, 

Condemned to faiiure, penury and 
woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly im- 
plore; 


I answer not, and I return no more. 

“In, perhaps, no other land have so 
large a proportion of the people who 
have risen to greatness come from 
poor circumstances as here in Ameri- 
ca. And the reason is that in no oth- 
er land have so many men had op- 
portunities as here. The explanation 
of this is, I think you will find, in the 
democratic spirit of the country—in 
that spirit which President Roosevelt 
refers to as the ‘square deal,’—and 
in our Republican form of govern- 
ment. 





“I would ask you to note the dis- 
tinction between the democratic spir- 
it of the country, and its republican 
form of government. Democracy is 
not a form, it is a spirit. It may exist 
in any form of government and it may 
be absent from all forms of govern- 
ment. It has nothing necessarily to 
do with social relations or forms or 
ceremonies. It is the spirit of fair 
play, of an uncomprising attachment 
to principles without regard to people 
or persons. It is the spirit of Jerome 
and Roosevelt. Democracy is pos- 
sible with or without s republican 
form of government, but wherever one 
can discover these two in close juxta- 
position there it is possible for the 
lowliest of men, if he have merit, to 
rise to the highest position. Neither 
oreed nor color can hold him or per- 
manently stay his progress upward. 

“Our republic finds its ideals ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Anglo-Saxon spirit of 
‘fair play,’ has there been enshrined 
in a few immortal phrases: ‘All men 
are created free and equal’—‘endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights,'—‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ If these phrases 
mean anything they mean it is every 
man’s sacred privilege to improve his 
condition, to rise by merit, to make 
himself a useful and valuable mem- 
ber of society, and that this inalien- 
able right belongs to man as man, 
without regard to race, without re- 
gard to color, and without regard to 
condition or circumstance. 

“Garrison gave to these rights the 
sanctions of religion. What opposed 
them was wrong, was sinful, was to be 
opposed, uprooted, crushed. The doc- 
trine that ‘all men are created free 
and equal’ became with him as sa- 
cred a precept as ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’ He made of it a religion; he 
anathematized every institution that 
gave the lie to this declaration; he 
pilloried for the contempt of the 
world and of posterity everything and 
everybody, man, government or re- 
ligious organization—that refused to 
accept the plain, explicit dictum of 
America’s Magna Charta. To my mind 
Garrison had something of the same 
vigorous religious faith and uncom- 
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promising spirit as Martin Luther. He 
was deeply religious. He abhorred 
wrong because it was wrong, and was 
not afraid to stand alone in advocacy 
of what he conceived was right. Fa- 
natic, zealot, incendiary, madman, 
were some of the names he was 
called. But these are simply hard 
names for his unshakable conviction 
of right and the uncompromising spir- 
it in which he lived up to. those 
convictions. 

“Run the whole gamut of his utter- 
ances. You will find his crushing de- 
nunciation, impassioned appeals, burn- 
ing eloquence—words that flayed and 
stung and drew blood—had always for 
their motive some vindication of God’s 
immutable law. As Luther stood for 
the Reformation, blind to all save the 
essential rectitude of his course, so 
Garrison stood for the reformation of 
a state of mind that could complacent- 
ly tolerate slavery. As Luther, when 
pressed to recant, burst out: ‘Here I 
take my stand; I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me; Amen,’ so Garri- 
son bid defiance to his enemies in 
memorable words: ‘I am in earnest— 
I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse—I will not retreat a single inch 
—and I will be heard.’ 

“There is something remarkably in- 
teresting in seeking to define from 
his utterances the precise angle of 
Garrison’s interest in the cause of the 
despised slave. He speaks of sin, of 
God, of eternal Bible verities, in all 
his articles, in all of his speeches. I 
invite your attention to these of his 
words: 

My reliance for the deliverance of 
the oppressed universally is upon the 
nature of man, the inherent wrongful- 
ness of oppression, the power of truth 
and the omnipotence of God—using 
every rightful instrumentality to hast- 
en the jubilee. 

Are we enough to make a revolu- 
tion? No, but we are to begin one, 
and once begun, it never can be 
turned back. I am for evolution, were 
I utterly alone. I am there because 
I must be there. I must cleave to the 
right, I cannot choose but obey the 
voice of God. 

I never debate the question as to 
whether man may hold property in 








man. I never degrade myself by de- 
bating the question, “Is slavery a 
sin?” It is a self-evident truth, which 
God hath engraven on our very na- 
ture. Where I see the holder of a 
slave, I charge the sin upon him and 
1 denounce him. 

“Here speaks deep reverence, the 
Knight Errant, the religious enthusi- 
ast, and speaks with the power, with 
the eloquence, and with the undaunted 
courage of one who cheerfully faces 
martyrdom because God wills it so. 

“I have dwelt longer on this aspect 
of Garrison’s life than I had intended, 
seeking to bring before you the re- 
ligious side of his character, not, per- 
haps, sufficiently emphasized in all 
the multitude of reference to his life 
and labors. 

“As I have said, Garrison made the 
pledges of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a religious doctrine. To de- 
prive one single human being of his 
right to be the final arbiter of his 
own life and destiny, to deny him the 
privileges and the responsibilities of 
a moral being was, from his point of 
view, not merely injustice, it was sin. 

“Until Garrison came the ‘door of 
opportunity’ was closed to a_ large 
proportion of the people of the south- 
ern states. It was the mission of Gar- 
rison to loose the fetters of the bond- 
man, and open to him the ‘door of op 
portunity.’ In doing this, he was, as 
he felt and contended, only recalling 
the people of the United States to the 
declared fundamental principles of 
this government. He was appealing 
to the Anglo-Saxon spirit of ’fair 
play. He was seeking to re-estab- 
lish, or rather to establish, in truth, 
democracy and a republican form of 
government. But in seeking to do 
this he was kindling a revolution. He 
was doing for the American people 
what had been done by peoples in Eu- 
rope in the French revolution of 1789 
and in that later upheaval of 1848 
that shook the throne of every auto- 
crat in Europe and did away finally 
with the last vestige of feudalism. I 
would have the thoughtful student of 
Tuskegee recognize the important 
fact that slavery of the black man, 
vastly as it differed from the white 
slavery of Europe, was, like it, a 
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modified form o feudalism—an indus- 
trial feudalism. And so, in spite of 
the depths to which our forbears were 
plunged, others, too, have suffered 
with us ‘the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.’ 

“In doing what he did to accom- 
plish the overthrow of this system, 
Garrison performed a not 
merely for the Negro, not merely for 
the white North. but equally for the 
white South. The passing years im- 
press this truth with all _ possible 
force, and no man would now have 
slavery back. It brutalized alike mas- 
ter and man! 

“But, we are assembled here to- 
night not merely to celebrate’ the 
memory of a great man and his works, 
but to pledge ourselves anew to a 
high and solemn purpose. 

“Garrison’s work was destructive. 
It had to do with the extirpation of a 
hideous evil. The work we are called 
upon to do is constructive—to build 
up the waste places of earth, to fit 
ourselves for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of intelligent citizenship. Mr. 
Garrison and the devoted men and 
women whose labors brought liberty 
to the slave, merely began the task, 
which it is our duty to complete. 
Freedom opened to us the ‘door of op- 
portunity.’ It is for us to enter and 
possess ourselves of these opportun- 
ities. It is for us, and for us alone, 
to make gocd our claim to recogni- 
tion as worthy citizens of the re- 
public. 

“At the present moment, in the con- 
dition of affairs, north and south, 
every Negro who is an idler, every Ne- 
gro who is a criminal, adawdler, every 
man who contents himself with mere 
grumbling is an enemy of his race. 
I find no fault with honest complaint, 
or with protests that really aim to 
correct evils and right wrongs, but 


service 





aimless fault-finding, inane and _ dis- 
tracted grumbling can avail a race 
needing workers nothing at _ all. 
Every unfaithful man or woman but 
adds to the heavy loads put upon us. 
‘Service is the secret of sovereignty,’ 
says Principal Washington; service 
that throws the load just a little high- 
er up the mountain’s side as we travel 
toward its heights, will bring more of 
happiness and of joy than anything 
else. 

“Garrison made freedom possible, 
but that is all that he, or any other 
could do. Freedom is not a gift. With 
all the rhapsodies raised in praise 
and honor of it, it is not a thing that 
can be handed out and presented to 
one man by another. It is something 
that must be worked for, achieved 
each man for himself. That is, in my 
opinion, the supreme lesson we may 
learn from the life of Garrison the 
Liberator. 

“Tonight, throughout the _ length 
and breadth of this wide land, black 
men and white men are paying grate- 
ful homage to the memory of William 
Lloyd Garrison, ‘liberator of a race, 
uncompromising foe to wrong, unter- 
rified defender of the right, champion 
of the world’s oppressed, prophet of 
peace, gospeller of love, apostle of 


liberty of the sons of God, our fellow- 
man and our’ fellow-American;’ to- 
night the fires of memory are lighted 
all along the way from Maine to Mex- 
ico and from ocean to ocean; tonight 
men everywhere are seeking a bap- 
tism of his spirit, are seeking to lib- 
erate their souls from the narrow par- 
tisanship of race, and to achieve a 
broader and deeper sense of our 
common human nature. 

“I commend his life to you. I would 
have you take up the struggle where 
he left off, I would have you ‘quit 
yourselves like men,’ and prove your- 
selves worthy of the life and memory 
of him who is exalted of men because 
he exalted man” 
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Garrison, Phillips 


and John Brown 





BY FRANK B. SANBORN 





When I gave my adhesion to the 
cause of immediate emancipation half 
a century ago,—that cause which Gar- 
rison had been championing for near- 
ly 30 years before,—little did I think 
that the eight stormy years between 
1855 and 1863 would bring our nation 
to that righteous result. I looked for- 
ward then, as most of the emancipa- 
tionists did, to a possible triumph of 
liberty and Christianity before the end 
of the 19th century, but not to so sud- 
den or so bloody a victory. Nor did 
our leader, Garrison, himself, then an- 
ticipate so speedy a settlement of the 
long-contested issue. The early hopes} 
he had cherished in his prison at Bal-| 
timore, and while rejoicing over the} 
freedom of the slaves in the British | 
West Indies, had faded as he found | 
how deaf was the mass of American | 
freemen to the appeal of their bond-| 
men to be released from fetters, from | 
shackles and manacles which were} 
gradually imposed on those freemen | 
themselves, under the tyranny of a} 
mischievous public opinion. He fa-| 
vored disunion for years, because he| 
doubted that anything but that catas- | 
trophe could arouse the dull moral 
sense of his countrymen. In this | 
doubt he was sagacious; less so in} 
maintaining that the North should} 
take the lead in sundering the Union| 
which Washington, Franklin and the 
Adamses had initiated, and which 
constituted us a nation, and not a| 
mere temporary confederacy. He | 
confessed to this want of the highest 
foresight, when he wittily said (Jan- 
uary 14, 1862), in New York, the sec- 
ond year of the civil war, “When I 
said I would not sustain the constitu- 
tion because it was ‘a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell,’ I 
had no idea that I should live to see 
death and hell secede.” He added, “I 
am now with the government, to en-| 
able it constitutionally to stop the fur- | 
ther ravages of death, and to extin-| 
guished the flame of hell forever. 











But Garrison had done all that one 
man could do to bring the friends of 
freedom up to the point of resisting 
the strenuous effort of the slavemas- 
ters of the South and the commercial 
classes of the North to make Negro 
slavery national instead of sectional. 
It might be said to be national at the 
formation of the first Union in 1775; 
for slavery existed then in every col- 
ony which joined in the Declaration of 
Independence the next year. But the 
Revolution initiated a movement which 
gradually abolished slavery in the 
northern half of the Union, and made 
some progress toward emancipation 
at the South. Even the Missouri com- 
promise only tolerated slavery in a 
section of the nation, and there were 
many among the slave-holders before 
1820 who looked forward to final 
emancipation. It is worth mentioning 
that Judge Taney, who in his later 
years did what he could to fasten slav- 
ery forever on the whole nation, had 
in his more generous middle life 
emancipated his own slaves, and in 
1819 had said in a public argument in 
slaveholding Maryland: 


“A hard necessity compels us to en- 
dure the evil of slavery for a time. It 
was imposed upon us by another na- 
tion, while we were yet in a state of 
colonial vassalage. It cannot be eas- 
ily or suddenly removed. Yet while it 
continues it is a blot on our national 
character, and every real lover of free- 
dom confidently hopes that it will be 
effectually, though it must be gradu- 
ally, wiped away, and earnestly looks 
for the means by which this neces- 
sary object may be best attained.” 

One year after this strong state- 
ment, which Garrison for several 
years after that could not have bet- 
tered, with his slowly maturing polit- 
ical opinions, the gauntlet of the 
slaveholders was thrown by their 
ablest champion, Calhoun of Carolina, 
at the feet of John Quincy Adams, 
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then his friend and colleague in the 
cabinet of Monroe. The striking in- 
cident is recorded in Adams’ Diary for 
February 24, 1820, as follows: 

“IT had some conversation today 
with Calhorn on the slave question 
pending in congress. He said he did 
not think it would produce a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; but if it should, the 
South would be compelled to form an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Great Britain. I said that would be 
returning to the colonial state. He 
said, ‘Yes, pretty much; but it would 
be forced upon them.’” 

Here was foreshadowed a theory 
which had much weight with the se- 
cessionists in 1861, and made them 
fancy they could set up a slaveholding 
republic and have it sustained by the 
nations of Europe, in their eagerness 
to get the southern cotton. England 
was an important figure in this fancy, 
for it was the largest consumer of 
American cotton, and from its com- 
mercial character might be supposed 
to care more for pounds sterling than 
for the rights of man. Mr. Birney, 
who for twenty years was the anti- 
slavery leader in his part of the coun- 
try, in Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, and the middle states, believed 
that from that time or soon after, a 
plan was deliberately formed by the 
southern candidates for the presi- 
dency, Calhoun, Crawford and Gen. 
Jackson, to extend the area of slavery 
and to make its perpetuation and ex- 
tension the basis of a sectional party. 
For a time Mr. Garrison’s first candi- 
date for the presidency, Henry Clay, 
held aloof from this combination, from 
which also Gen. Jackson partially 
withdrew himself, in his intense ani- 
mosity té Calhoun, but as time went 
on, Clay, who, like Mr. Birney, had 
favored gradual emancipation, and 
opposed slavery extension, let himself 
be guided by political availability, and 
joined the supporters of slavery, los- 
ing the presidency by the very policy 
that he supposed would gain it for 
him. 

It must be allowed that Garrison 
was not the founder of the anti-slav- 
ery movement, and that for many 
years the majority of the emancipa- 
tionists did not join his party of non- 
voting extremists, disclaiming the use 





either of the ballot or of physical 
force in ridding the land of its great- 
est curse. At the very time when he 
was converted by Benjamin Lundy, 
the New Jersey Quaker, to a belief in 
unconditional emancipation (1828-29) 
anti-slavery societies had long existed 
in Alabama, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Ohio, and Maryland, 
and were estimated in 1825 to number, 
in North Carolina alone, several thou- 
sands who favored emancipation. In 
1826 David Raymond, a pronounced 
abolitionist, received nearly 1000 
votes in Baltimore as a candidate for 
the state legislature. This strong 
sentiment in Maryland was one reason 
why Garrison began his active anti- 
slavery work in Baltimore two years 
before he set up the Liberator in Bos- 
ton. 

The falling off in anti-slavery sen- 
timent in the slave states from 1828 
to the opening of the civil war, has 
often been charged against the vio- 
lence and extravagances of the Garri- 
sonian abolitionists. These had some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt, since 
they led to a schism in the American 
Anti-Slavery society itself, and to 
sharp crimination and recrimination 
between Birney, Gerritt Smith, the 
Tappans, Whittier and Elizur Wright, 
on the side of the voting abolitionists, 
and Garrison, Mrs. Chapman, Edmund 
Quincy, and their friends on the non- 
voting and non-resistant side. But 
the organization among the wealthy 
slavemasters and slavebreeders at the 
South, and their mercantile allies in 
northern cities, and the dominance of 
these classes in national politics, was 
a much more potent cause. The all- 
powerful motive of self-interest and 
political ambition gradually destroyed 
the growing anti-slavery sentiment at 
the South. and carried over to the 
pro-slavery side most of the churches 
and members of the learned profes- 
sions in northern cities and centres of 
trade and manufactures. Hence mobs 
against anti-slavery preachers and or- 
ators in southern states and northern 
cities; hence the strengthening of the 
tyrannical slave codes, and the move- 
ments Sovth and North, and even in 
the congress of the nation, to stifle 
free discussion, and prevent the use 
of the mails to circulate anti-slavery 
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journals and literature among the cit- 
izens. Action and reaction are equal, 
and violence on one side was sure to 
arouse violence on the other. The 
main cuestion is, Which side was 
right? 

The answer has_ been long since 
given, and cannot well be disputed 
now, whatever criticism we may make 
on the methods, the language or the 
personality of Garrison himself. 
There will be fluctuations in the sur- 
face of the ocean of public opinion; 
there are ebbs and flows of sentiment 





from caprice, or by sudden turns of 
party spirit, but the principles most 
steadily advocated wy Garriscn and | 
supported on his platform by the| 
matchless eloguence of Phillips, have 
won the day, and are certified as 
sound by the general verdict of man- 
kind. It is for this reason that we 
keep this hundredth anniversary of| 
Garrison’s obscure birth in the provin- | 
cial town of Newburyport, and forget | 
the myriads of celebrities which have 
briefly fluttered across the scene in 
that century. Garrison connected 
himself early with a great moral 
cause, and adhered to it until he saw 
it triumphant in many nations and ap- 
plauded by millions who had resisted 
its inevitable victory. - Seventy-six 
years ago, when Garrison was _per- 
suaded by Lundy to espouse the cause 
of the chattel slave, Negro slavery ex- 
isted in nearly all the states of our 
Union, and in all Spanish America; it 
existed, too, in the colonies of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Denmark and 
Spain; and serfdom was universal in 
Russia. Garrison lived to see _ it 
abolished in all these regions—driven 
from the countries of civilization into 
the semi-civilization of Turkey and 
the barbarism of Africa. And the 
wave that swept Negro slavery away 
flowed over the wide empire of the 
ezar, and ended the modified slavery 
of the Russian serf. Wel: did Alcott 
say over the new grave of Garrison,— 
Thy trenchant and emanicpating pen 
The patriot Lincoln snatched, with 


steady hand, 
Writing thy name 
ment white, 
war’s’ resistless and 
guined flood; 


and his on parch- 


Midst ensan- 





Then held that proclamation high in 


sight, 

And sealed the instrument with his 
own blood, 

Bowing his mighty strength for slav- 
ery’s fall, 


Whilst Thou, staunch friend of larg- 
est liverty, 

Survived—its ruin and our peace to 
see. 

Others than Garrison and Lincoln 
shared in the task and the glory of 
emancipation—many others, in truth 
—but only two shall be named by me 
tonight, John Brown and Wendell 
1..-.lips. The Boston orator came in- 
to the movement some ten years after 
Garrison; but Brown enlisted earlier, 
and fought for a longer time with lit- 
tle co-operation by others; fighting 
“for his own hand.” as the Scotch 
Highlander said. His hatred of slav- 
ery sprung from an incident of his 
boyhood, when he saw 2 Negro boy 
ill-treated because a slave, and before 
he was 25 he was aiding fugitive 
slaves to escape through Ohio (where 
he then lived) to Canada. In 1833, 
while Garrison was organizing anti- 


slavery societies along the Atlantic 
coast, John Brown, a_ backwoods 
postmaster in rural Pennsylvania, 


was forming a nlan_ to educate free 
Colored youth, and through them 
reach the ignorant slaves. Five years 
later, in 1838, he had formed his 
scheme for attacking slavery by force, 
and he cherished this purpose, wiu 
few confidants, until the opening of 
Kansas to settlement, with the con- 
sequent struggle there between free- 
dom and slavery gave him the oppor- 
tunity to test his plan, and to put it 
in practice. He was by no means a 
convert to Garrison’s doctrine of non- 
resistance, nor did he believe it need- 
ful to dissolve the Union: his plan 
involved fighting under the Union 
flag to nut down the grand enemy of 
the Union, chattel slavery. And ob- 
serve that in this very way was slav- 
ery abolished, not by patient suffering, 
with no physical resistance; not by 
voting, either, although votes were af- 
terward needed to uphold emancipa- 
tion, but by armed force, supporting 
the president’s decree which set 4,000,- 
000 of slaves free in a conquered 
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country, after years of warfare. Lin- 
coln with his great armies did but fol- 
low in the path which Brown had first 
marked out, in Missouri and Virginia. 
All these varying methods of meet- 
ing the deep-seated evil were neces- 
sary; the campaign on moral issues, 
waged by Garrison for a whole gen- 
eration; the tedious years of voting, 
with the anti-slavery vote always in 
a minority, and finally force, and the 
exercise of the latent war-powers of 
the constitution, which Garrison, 
equally with the slaveholders, would 
set aside, as an obstacle to emancipa- 
tion, so Garrison thought, and to the 
perpetuation of slavery, as the south- 
ern slave masters thought. The im- 
mediate result of Brown’s action was 
a complete failure; his attack on slav- 
ery in Virginia only seemed _ to 
strengthen that evil. But the final 
consequences of Brown’s career were 
to hasten the day of emancipation, as 
perhaps nothing else could have done. 
The South saw by his campaign, and 
the way he was accepted as a hero by 
the mass of the northern people, .-.at 
something must be done, and done at 
once. This was the spur which urged 
on the slavemasters to divide their 
own Democratic party in 1860, and 
run a separate ticket against Stephen 
Douglas in the presidential election of 
that year, a course which naturally 
gave the election to Abraham Lincoln. 
The fourteen slaveholding states gave 
in that election 72 votes for a Ken- 
tucky slaveholder, Breckenridge, and 
39 votes for a Tennessee _ slaveholder, 
John Bell. The fifteenth slave state, 
Missouri, cast its nine votes for 
Douglas, and New Jersey gave him 
three more, 12 in all; while Lincoln 
had 188 electoral votes, and was chos- 
en, though in a minority of nearly a 
million of the popular vote. This cam- 
paign was remarkable for the fact 
that Senator Seward put himself 
squarely on the side of freeing the 
slave, arming him, and giving him 
the ballot. Whether he meant what 
he said is doubtful, but this is what he 
said in Missouri and in Kansas: 
“The principle that every man is a 
free man is bound to go through all 
the 33 states of the Union, for the 
simple reason that it is going through 
the world. In founding a new state 





you must »vut into every man’s hand, 
and not into the hands of the few, the 
ballot, or into the hands of every man 
the bullet, so that every man shall be 
equal before the law, in his power as 
a citizen. All men shall have the bal- 
lot, or none; all men shall have the 
bullet, or none.” 

To this point had the persistency of 
Garrison and the provident boldness 
and heroic self-sacrifice of John 
Brown brought the most shifty politi- 
cian in the North. Still more note- 
worthy was the influence of Brown 
among the soldiers of the Union in 
the civil war. I stood in State street, 
near the spot of the Boston massacre 
of 1770 (where a colored citizen of 
Massachusetts had been shot by Brit- 
ish soldiers) in August, 1861, only 20 
months after the execution of Brown 
as a traitor to Virginia, and heard a 
Massachusetts regiment, commanded 
by Fletcher Webster, singing to a 
marching tune: 

John Brown’s body is moldering in 
the grave, 
His soul is marching on. 
He’s gone to be a soldier in the army 
of the Lord, 
His soul is marching on. 
Glory, Glory Hallelujah! 
His soul is marching on. 

The song had been composed at 
Fort Warren, and I was hearing it for 
the first time on the mainland. 

From that time forward the John 
Brown song became the most popular 
of the army songs, and continued so 
after the war ended, the soldier and 
the mass of the people recognizing the 
truth of what Gov. Andrew had said in 
1859: 

“Whatever we may think of the 
measures of Brown, John Brown him- 
self was right.” 

It was the insniration of this song, 
heard by her from thousands of 
voices in the camps around Washing- 
ton in November, 1861, which gave 
birth to Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” with its more religious 
tone, although the rude words of the 
soldiers’ chant were sung to a most 
jubilant religious air. 

With the name of Garrison, that of 
his brother reformer, Wendell Puil- 
lips, must always be associated. They 
stood side by side for 30 years, until 
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the great triumph was achieved; then| and among other things, favoring dis- 


for a time they were 


estranged, as 


union as the best remedy for slavery, 


Fox and Burke were in England by!and denouncing the constitution for 


the crisis of the French Revolution. 
The English reformers were never re- 
united; but after a few years of sepa- 
ration, the nobler feelings of Garrison 
and Phillips reasserted themselves, 
and they were again brethren. The 
funeral oration of Garrison was pro- 
nounced by Phillips, in the presence 
of their surviving associates, among 


whom I remember Whittier, Lucy 
Stone, Samuel Johnson, Theodore 
Weld, Samuel May, Mrs. Chapman, 


Oliver Johnson, and many colored cit- 
izens of this and other states. This 
was in May, 1879, almost 20 years af- 
ter Theodore Parker at whose house I 
most frequently met Garrison in my 
youth, had died, faraway at Florence. 
It was at Parker’s house in Exeter 
place that I introduced Garrison to 
John Brown, although Brown had 
listened to him before from the plat- 
form of the anti-slavery meetings. 
Phillips’ conversion to the unpopu- 
lar abolition cause was begun in 1835 
at the mob which sought Garrison’s 
life in Boston, of which Phillips, then 
a young lawyer, was a spectator. His 
conversion was completed by Miss 
Greene, the lady whom he afterwards 
married and was publicly announced 
when he sprang forward on the plat- 
form at Faneuil hall to confute the 
attorney-general, Austin, who sought 
to justify the murder of Lovejoy at 
Alton, in 1837. From that time Phil- 
lips was the ornament of the anti- 
slavery platform, upon which many 
eloquent men and women were heard, 
but none of them with the grace and 
force of Phillips. He willingly shared 
Garrison’s unpopularity, and on a 
memorable occasion in Concord he ex- 
plained his position, assailed by Sam- 
uel moar, father of the late senator, at 
a debating session of the Concord Ly- 
ceum in 1844. He owed his invitation 
to address the Lyceum, much against 
the wish of some active politicians 
there, to the energy and persistence 
of Henry Thoreau, who had organized 
a remarkable course of 25 lectures for 
the Lyceum, in the winter of 1842- 
43, for the trifling sum of $100. Phil- 
lips spoke in his habitual quiet man- 
ner, but uttering 








extreme opinions, | church). He stepped forward and said. 


its alleged protection of _ slavery. 
When again invited to lecture the next 
winter (Jan. 17, 1844), an old member 
of the Lyceum moved that he be re- 
quested to choose some other topic 
than slavery, alleging that his senti- 
ments of the previous winter were 
“vile, pernicious and abominable.” 
The Lyceum voted to hear him on his 
own subject; he came and spoke for 
an hour and a half, “a magnificent 
burst of eloquence,” wrote one of his 
hearers for the Liberator, “from be- 
ginning to end.” The writer, signing 
himself, “H. M.,” goes on: 


“He charged the sin of slavery up- 
on the religion of the country, with its 
20,000 pulpits. The church had 
charged Mr. Garrison with being an 
infidel to its teachings—and there 
was some truth in it. “I love my 
Master too well to be anything but in- 
fidel to the religion of this country.” 
Of the state he said: “The curse of 
every honest man should be upon its 
constitution; could I say to Jeffer- 
son, Hancock and Adams, after the 
experience of the past 50 years, ‘Look 
on the fruits of your work!’ they 
would bid me crush the parchment 
beneath my feet.” 


This was something too much for 
the conservatism of Concord, and an 
evening was appointed for discussing 
and censuring the orator. The mover 
of the vote of censure (John Keyes, 
father of the present judge of that 
name) “talked an hour, quoting St. 
Paul about leading captive silly wom- 
en, ete., ete.” Another gentleman 
(Samuel Hoar) occupied an hour more 
with equal severity, saying “it required 
not a little arrogance in a stripling 
to assert such monstrous doctrines;” 
he complimented Mr. Phillips for his 
eloquence, but “warned the young 
persons present against such exciting 
utterances.” As he went on he would 
ask, “What would our young Cicero 
say to this? How would he explain 
this?” ete. Phillips, who had been 
notified of the attack to be made on 
him, was quietly present in the back 
of the room (the vestry of the Parish 
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“Would the gentleman like an answer 
now and here?” It was not exactly 
what the gentleman wished for, but 
the answer came. Asking the presi- 
dent’s permission to speak, Phillips 
said as reported by H. M.: 

“I agree with the last speaker that 
this is a serious subject; otherwise I 
should not have devoted my life to it. 
Stripling as I am, I but echo the 
voice of the ages, of our venerable 
fathers, of statesmen, poets, philoso- 
phers. I do not feel accountable for 
my manner. In a struggle for life it 
is hardly fair for men looking on at 
ease to remark that the limbs of the 
combatants are not disposed with 
classical grace. The gentleman had 
painted the danger to life, liberty and 
happiness that might be the conse- 
quence of doing right. The dangers he 


dreads are now legalized at the South. 
My liberty may be bought at too dear 
a price; if I cannot gain it except 
by sin, I reject it. But I would not 
so blaspheme God as to doubt that I 
shall be safe in obeying Him. Tread- 
ing the dust of English law beneath 
my feet, I enter the Holy of Holies, 
and there I find written ‘Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his mas- 
ter unto thee; he shall dwell with 
you, even among you.’ I throw myself 
upon the bosom of Infinite Wisdom. 
Why, the heathen has told you, “Let 
justice be done, though the heavens 
fall,’ and our old reformer answered, 
when warned against the danger of 
going to Rome, ‘It is not necessary 
that I should live, but it is necessary 
that I should go to Rome.’ 

“Our pulpits are silent. Who ever 
heard our subject presented before 
this movement began of the silly 
women and the striplings? The first 
speaker accused me of ambitious mo- 
tives. Had I been ambitious I should 
have chosen an easier path to fame. 
Yet I would say to you, my young 
friends, who have been cautioned 
against excitement, and advised to 





fold your hands in selfish ease, Throw 
yourself upon the altar of some no- 
ble cause! Enthusiasm is the life of 
the soul. To rise in the morning only 
to eat and drink and gather gold is a 
life not worth living.” 

The young people applauded and 
voted to hear Phillips another year 
on the same _ topic. He came in 
March, 1845, and then it was Thoreau 
himself who gave the report of his 
lecture. He wrote: 


“It was Mr. Phiilips’s aim to show 
what the state, and above all the 
church, had to do, and now, alas! 
have done, with Texas and slavery; 
and how much, on the other hand, the 
individual should have to do _ with 
church and state. We must give him 
the credit for being a clean, erect, 
and what was once called a consist- 


ent man. He at least is not respon- 
sible for slavery, nor for American 
independence; for the hypocrisy and 


superstition of the church, nor the 
timidity and selfishness of the state; 
nor for the indifference and willing 
ignorance of any. Having words at 
his command in a remarkable degree, 
he has much more than words, if 
these should fail, in his unquestion- 
able earnestness and _ integrity—and, 
aside from their admiration at his 
rhetoric, he secures the genuine re- 
spect of his audience. In this man 
the audience might detect a sort of 
moral principle and integrity which 
was more stable than their firmness, 
more discriminating than his own in- 
tellect, and more graceful than his 
rhetoric.” 

With this excellent verdict on the 
youthful Phillips agreed my own ob- 
servation of him, when seven or eight 
years later I began to hear his golden 
oratory. He was the fit Corinthian 
ornament of that firm Ionic column 
which Garrison was. 
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LOVE’S WAY 





(A CHRISTMAS STORY) 





By Carrie W. CLirrorD 





“Where is now the merry party-— 

I remember long ago, 

Laughing round the chimney-fire, 

Brightened by its ruddy glow; 

Or, in summer’s balmy evening 

In the field upon the hay? 

They have al] dispersed and wandered 
Far away, far away.” 


Oh, the pathos in the tones, the 
world of sorrow, regret, despair in the 
thin, quavering voice of Miss Milly as 
she sang! Christmas eve had come 
again, and with it the sad memories of 
another Christmas eve, 30 years be- 
fore when she had been so young, so 
pretty, so gay and happy. And she 
had sung this same song; only then, 
it had been sung for the pure joy of 
singing. For surrounded as she was 
with her merry party of Christmas 
guests (boys and girls who were her 
girlhood friends) and better than all 
else, her heart’s idol among them—he 
to whom she had plighted her troth— 
what power could have foreseen this 
lonely desolate ending to all her 
dreams of bliss! 

Then she had been Millicent Clarke, 
the belle of the village, and her 
voice was full, sweet and clear as a 
lark’s, and when Tom Wentworth 
joined her in singing, with his deep, 
rich bass, one was constrained to stop 
and listen to the ravishing melody. 

Thirty long, lonely, weary years 
had passed since that happy Christ- 
mas eve, and she had now long been 
known as “Miss Milly,” the village 
old maid. 

For she and her lover had _ quar- 





reled, as lovers will; she had been 


firm and unyielding; he, proud and 
stubborn. 

On Christmas, the day after the 
memorable party, Tom Wentworth had 
called alone upon his beautiful 
sweetheart. Her face, beaming with 
love and joy, she ran to meet him; and 
with all the eagerness of a young lov- 
er he stretched out his arms to draw 
her to his breast. Tenderly he bent 
and kissed her; but quick as a flash, 
she wrenched herself free, and with 
horror in face and eyes asked whether 
he had not been drinking. 

“Certainly,” he said; he had had a 
glass or two with the boys, but surely 
this was no great sin. and on Christ- 
mas day, too, when every one was 
making merry. 

But this little maiden had serious 
objections to “making merry” after 
this fashion, at any time or season, 
and said so plainly. Further, she ex- 
acted a pledge that he would abstain 
thenceforth from all intoxicating _li- 
quors. 

He could see no reason in such a de- 
mand; he was no drunkard; he sel- 
dom tasted wine; it was only on occa- 
sions like this, that he drank with his 
fellows simply to be sociable. He 
would take no such pledge; she would 
accept nothing less; neither would 
yield, and so they parted in anger. 


After Tom had stamped through the 
hall and closed the door with some ve- 
hemence behind him, -uillicent’s heart 
began to misgive her. Had she not 
been a little too hasty? And yet, 
would he not have promised her any- 
thing, if he had truly loved her? So 
she cried herself sick, and went to bed 
firmly believing that he would see 
things in a different light by morning, 
and be anxious to be restored to her 
favor. 

As he strode down the street, his 
heart was hot within him. Surely she 
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did not love him, or she would not be 
so unreasonable! What had he done 
to merit such treatment at her hands? 
A single glass with his comrade, who 
had toasted “the prettiest girl in N—, 
Millicent Clarke.” 

He was very, very angry with Milli- 
cent; and to show how little he cared 
that she had cast him off, he went 
back to the club where he drank 
again and again in a spirit of pure 
bravado. 

The next morning when Muuiceut 
was anxiously awaiting a penitent let- 
ter or perhaps a call, the gentleman in 
question was nursing a very bad head, 
and feeling like a low-down, con- 
temptible fellow. By nature very im- 
petuous, and being angry with Milli- 
cent and angrier with himself, he de- 
termined to throw over all his bright 
prospects and enlist in the navy. He 
got up and out into the street. Once 
there, he felt a mighty yearning to go 
to his darling and heal the breach. 
But with that thought, came the re- 
membrance of how he had acted upon 





woman was not the round, rosy, hoy- 
denish creature whose high spirits and 
wild pranks had been the pride of 
N—. 

Thirty years had passed since then, 
and Miss Milly, as she was now called, 
was left alone in the great house in 
the park. Old friends had passed 
away; those near of kin were'sleeping 
in the dust. For many years now, 
Miss Milly had been the good angel of 
the village. Her hand was ever ready 
to help, her purse ready to succor the 
poor, the miserable, the destitute. 

The children whose fathers were 
the victims of the drink-habit, were 
her especial wards. For these despair- 
ing ones, there was in her heart, a 
bottomless well of sympathy, 

On this Christmas eve of which we 
write, she had again invited a little 
party to her home; but, oh, how differ- 
ent from that first one! 

The other party had been composed 
of bright, joyous young men and wom- 
en, rich in wealth, in happiness, and 
worldly store; this was a company of 


leaving her. Were not the effects of | that most pathetic thing in life—care- 
his night’s debauch still plain upon | worn, burdened children, old in want, 


him? How could he see her thus? 

In sheer desperation, he turned and 
hurried in the oposite direction tow- 
ard the wharf. 

- a + = 

Like wild fire spread the news that 
Tom and Millicent had quarreled and 
Tom had gone to sea! The effect of 
this news upon Millicent was terrible. 
When she learned that he had gone 
without one line, one word, and that 
he could not if he would, return for 
five long years, she uttered one heart- 
breaking moan and fell like a broken 
lily. 

A long and serious illness followed; 
then she begun to return slowly to 
health, but the old Millicent was gone 
forever. This wan, sad-eyed, serious 





in misery and woe. 

When Miss Milly finished her sing- 
ing, her mind traveled away back in- 
to the past. In the first years of her 
sorrow, she had waited and watched 
for some word from her erring lover; 
she thought he must return, at the 
end of those five, cruel, silent years. 
But five, ten, and 20 passed, and still 
no word, no sign! 

But Miss Milly’s faithfulness to the 
absent one, never wavered. She took 
all the blame upon herself. 

She had been hasty, stubborn, un- 


| just, she had earned her punishment, 


so she told herself. 

Thirty years went by, and tonight 
as she sat alone she thought of the 
stream of years that had rolled into 
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eternity since that night when she 
had been so deliciously happy. 

During al] this time, Miss Milly had 
never missed sitting alone in the par- 
lor on Christmas eve, singing that 
never-to-be-forgotten song, and call- 
ing up visions of the past. 

Long since she had ceased to ex- 
pect the return of the wanderer; her 
cry now was ever, “If I could but 
know his fate, I would be satisfied!” 

A ring at the door bell recalled 
Miss Milly with a start! She hurried 
into the hall, and with a face glowing 
with love and good fellowship, ad- 
mitted her quaint little guests. 

The first thing Miss Milly did was 
to sit them down to such a feast as 
never was before. “All the delicacies 
of the season,” failed to express the 
abundance of the good things to eat. 
And how the children enjoyed it! 

Miss Milly had never before seen vic- 
tuals vanish, as did turkey, oysters, 
sweet potatoes, cranberry sauce, pick- 
les, mince pies, pumpkin pies, custard 
pies and plum pudding, on this occa: 
sion. 

When they could eat no more, 
games of all kinds were indulged in; 
ending in a big romp of blind man’s 
buff and hide and seek. After this 
came the nuts and fruit, and then 
each was given a well-filled basket to 
carry home. At last the wraps were 
all on, the baskets distributed, and the 
thoroughly tired youngsters starting 
for home. 

As Miss Milly stood in the hall door 
with the light streaming upon her an- 
gelic face, she called after the retreat- 
ing forms, “A Merry Christmas. to 
you, children, and God bless you every 
one!” And the happy children shout- 
ed back, “The same to you, Miss 
Milly.” 

With a patient little sigh, and her 


was never quite free from the old ach- 
ing pain, she stood for a moment in 
the doorway. 

Suddenly she became aware of the 
figure of a man approaching. Labori- 
ously he mounted the steps and with 
a muttered “At last,” fell senseless at 
her feet. ' 

Oh, the unspeakable chord of love! 
Old, changed, broken as he was, one 
glance was all-sufficient to assure Mil- 
licent Clarke that this was her old 
lover—Tom Wentworth. 

suank God,” was all she said. She 
rang for the butler, and together they 
lifted him into the sitting room, and 
laid him upon the couch. Everything 
that could be done was resorted to, un- 
til the doctor, who had been tele- 
phoned for, should arrive. 

The years had given him back— 
changed, but a shadow of his former 
self, almost dead; yet Miss Milly was 
as happy as a queen. How she hov- 
ered over him, kissing his brow, chaf- 
ing his hands, bathing his forehead, 
moaning in those plaintive dovelike 
accents. 

God had heard her prayer. He had 
ended the suspense. He had granted 
that she should know his fate what- 
ever it was to be, and she dared ask 
no more! 

When Tom Wentworth returned to 
consciousness, he was lying in a mass- 
ive bed in an elegant chamber, and 
Millicent Clarke was bending over 
him. As though the intervening years 
had been a dream, he whispered 
“Millicent,” and drawing her head 
down upon his bosom he kissed her. 

When he was strong enough he re- 
lated a tale of a wasted life, of wan- 
derings, of carousings, of a stubborn 
pride, then of longing and regret and 
shame. 

For many years pride had kept him 





hand pressed over her heart, which 





from returning; then shame had 
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stepped in to torture and harrass him. 
But at last he swore that nothing 
should keep him from her longer. Like 
the prodigal, he would return. 

With all his sin, his heart had ever 
remained true to her. Even in wildest 
excesses he had ever borne good will 
to his fellow man. Whatever élse he 
was, he was no coward, and many 
were the lives he had saved at risk of 
his own. Many letters testifying to 
his bravery and many medals for gal- 
lant seamanship were his. 

“But the tempter in the wine cup 
has ever been my undoing,” he con- 
fessed at last when all was told. 
“Each returning Christmas night has 
seen a wilder debauch. At first only 
on vuristmas did the fiend have pow- 
er over me; but as the years rolled 
by, the outbreak grew more frequent, 
so that each succeeding year rendered 
it more impossible for me to return 
to you. But I have come at last. 
You will not cast me off, oh, say you 
will not cast me off!” 

“If you knew, if you could but real- 
ize the desperate battle I’ve fought 
with the fiend to reach your side un- 
tainted! But, thank God, I’ve won! 
Old, scarred, dying, yet blessed to 
come into your presence without the 
taint of liquor. Will you receive me 
again? Milly, can you forgive me?” 

More than once during the recital 
she had vainly striven to check him. 
Now, all her loving, tender woman’s 
heart was overflowing. She baptized 
him with her tears, she covered him 
with kisses, she called him by every 
endearing name under heavens. 

Forgive him! Why she had done so 
30 years ago. In fact, the fault had 
all been hers; her hasty temper, ner 
imperiousness had been the cause of 
all. 

And so mutually forgiving and for- 
getting the past, under the influence 





of her caressing hand he fell asleep. 

The full light of the glad Christmas 
day was shining into the room, when 
he again opened his eyes. He was 
very weak. he knew the sands of life 
were running low. “Milly,” he called 
softly. Instantly she was beside him. 

“Did you call, dearest one?” A 
pause, then he answered, “I have a 
strange fancy—the fancy of a dying 
man. Can you—will you marry me, 
Milly? It will not be for long and I 
can die happier.” 

“I have been betrothed to you for 
30 years,” was her low fervid reply. 

“Then send for the minister; there 
is no time to be lost.” 

The intervening hour was spent in 
that blessed communion, known only 
to lovers. It was a bit of Paradise 
here below. 

When the minister came, the wom- 
an knelt by the bedside, and took up- 
on herself the vows, “for richer, for 
poorer, for better, for worse, in sick- 


ness, in health until death us do 
part;” and so they were married. 
To one unacquainted with their 


story, the wedding would have seemed 
a sad one; but to them it was one of 
unspeakable joy, for it was so much 
more than they had believed it pos- 
sible to be granted to them! 

The day was dying in the west when 
Tom, his head pillowed on Millicent’s 
arm and a smile of infinite sweetness 
on his lips, entered into rest. 

And Milly, though with streaming 
eyes, was looking longingly into the 
future; satisfied that she would follow 
soon, and that the glimpse of Para- 
dise vouchsafed them here, would be 
continued there, into infinity. 


The value of true friendship can- 
not be estimated. 
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The Southern Christian Advocate, 
published at Kansas City, Mo., print- 
ed in a recent number, quite a sym- 
posium on the Negro in the southern 
states. The editor speaks the truth 
when he says: 

It would be not only a mistake, it 
would be a slander, to identify with 
certain southern partisans the atti- 
tude of the enlightened south towards 
the Negro. It must ever be had in 
mind that in holding up to view and 
to scorn the platform of such men 
as Tillman and Dixon, the coat is in- 
tended only for those it will fit, and 
is separated by polar distances from 
implying a suspicion of the brain or 
conscience of multiplied thousands of 
our southern brothers. 


To any one familiar with the sit- 
uation in the southern states, it is 
perfectly clear that a large element 
of the white population is intensely 
interested in the uplift of the lowly 
masses of the black race, else we 
should not find so many well equipped 
schools, both in the cities and towns 
as well as country districts. These 
schools are not altogether supported 
by northern philanthropy, nor are 
they altogether supported by the Col- 
ored people. Many liberal contribu- 
tions to the support of these educa- 
tional institutions come directly from 
the pockets of southern white people, 
those who realize that the salvation of 
the south, from every standpoint, de- 
pends upon the intellectual advance- 
ment of the Negro population, as well 
as their own mental improvement. 





BAD ENVIRONMENT PRODUCES 
CRIMINALS. 





We are indebted to the Boston 
Transcript for the information, fur- 
nished by Consul Kehl, Germany, 
that Prof. Lino Ferriani says that 
“eighty percent of the child criminals 
of Italy are manufactured by bad en- 
vironment and inadequate education 
—in other words, by preventable caus- 
es.” 

This statement, coming as it does 
from so high an authority, should not 
fail to arouse the thinking people of 
this country, north and south, to a 
deeper consideration of the ugly prob- 
lem in our midst consequent upon the 
slum life and illiteracy of their Col- 
ored fellow-citizens. 

In its larger aspect, crime is a re- 
volt against social conditions, and as 
the Colored people who come from 
the South to the large cities of the 
North are forced to live in unspeak- 
ably loathsome rookeries, this revolt 
is assuming larger proportion, year 
after year. Few of the good people 
of the North can appreciate the trage- 
dy of Negro life right in their midst. 
It matters little how respectable, cul- 
tured, or well-to-do a Negro may be, 
it is almost impossible for him to 
rent a house in the average northern 
city except on streets which, as a 
rule, are a little more than haunts of 
the lower element of city life. No 
doubt there are many Negroes who, 
from choice rather than from neces- 
sity, gravitate to such districts. But 
what about the better element of 
Negroes, who, simply because they 
are Negroes, are forced to have an 
undesirable element as their neigh 
bors? This is one of the crimes 
against humanity for which the North, 
sooner or later, will be called upon 
to answer. 
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When we turn our thoughts to the 
Southland and consider the problem 
of Negro illiteracy we confess that 
we are almost overwhelmed by its 
titanic proportions. In an illuminat- 
ing address before the Worcester 
(Mass.) Economic Club, about a year 
ago, Mr. Robert W. Taylor, of the 
Tuskegee Institute, said: 


“According to the census report of 


1900 there were 2,294,805 Negro chil- 
dren between five and fourteen years 
of age, 1,376,774, or 59 percent of 
whom were enrolled, leaving 918,031, 
or 41 percent, who never see the in- 
side of a schoolhouse, largely becanse 
of inadequate school facilities. ‘i‘he 
average length of their school year is 
a little more than three months. In 
South Carolina out of a total Negro 
population of 226,651 between the 
years of five and fourteen, only 69,141, 
or 30.5 percent were enrolled, while 
in Louisiana out of a population of 
176,250 between five and fourteen 
years of age only 41,513, or 23.6 per- 
cent were enrolled. Florida has the 
largest percent of her Negro ‘schoo)- 
children enrolled of any state in the 
South, and her enrollment is only 35.5 
percent.” 


From these ominous figures we see 
that in spite of the heroic efforts of 
Booker T. Washington and other brave 
souls who are bearing the torch of en- 
lightenment to their benighted breth- 
ren, only a segment of this black cir- 
cle of illiteracy has been illuminated. 
The crying need of the South today is 
more schoolhouses, more and better 
teachers, and . longer 
Shall it have them? In 


equipped 
school year. 


time it shall, for this government shall 
yet learn, and act upon its knowledge, 
that in the long run schoolhouses are 
cheaper than jails and that education 
costs less than degradation. 





MR. R. W. THOMPSON, JOURNALIST 





Richard W. Thompson, one of the 
most versatile and best known news- 
paper correspondents in the country, 
is a native of Kentucky, but the great- 
er part of his life has been spent in 
Indiana. He now resides in the 
thriving little hoosier city of New 
Albany, where he owns a handsome 
home and is actively identified with 
the social, religious and educational 
interests of the community. 

Mr. Thompson’s education was ac- 
quired in the common and high 
schools of Indianapolis, and in the 
vast university of travel, experience 
and contact. As a student he showed 
marked proficiency in such branches 
as political economy, civil govern- 
ment, history and literature, and was 
exceptionally gifted in the art of Eng- 
lish composition. This talent has had 
much to do with the shaping of his 
career in life. At seventeen he be- 
came city editor of the Indianapolis 
Leader, the first journalistic venture 
in the Hoosier State. He has been 
connected with \various newspapers 
ever since, his position ranging from 
compositor to managing editor. He 
“wielded the tripod” brilliantly in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Freeman 
and the World of Indianapolis, but 
perhaps his most signal success as a 
molder of opinion was achieved while 
serving as managing editor of the 
Washington Colored American—a 
masterpiece in its day—where he won 
national fame as an all-round journal- 
ist of rare ability; a graceful 
forcible 
thinker, handling with discriminating 
judgment all questions affecting the 
advancement of the Negro and the 
nation. Those familiar with his orig- 
inal methods and independent turn of 


and 


writer, and a covrageous 
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mind freely acknowledge that Mr. 
Thompson leads rather than follows 
public sentiment. An article bearing 
his signature invariably meets the 
hearty indorsement of the race and is 
accepted as the expression of the 
best thought and principle of our peo 
ple. Few men of his age are more 
widely acquainted with the noted men 
and women of the hour, and none en- 
joys in a larger degree their confi- 
dence and respect. 

In recent years Mr. Thompson has 
devoted a goodly share of his time 
and talent to general correspondence 
and special literary work, contribut- 
ing regularly to a number of the race’s 
leading journals and magazines. In 
this broad field he has scintillated as 
a careful reasoner in sustained argu- 
ment, a witty paragrapher and a keen 
observer of popular tastes and ten- 
dencies—as exemplified in the many 
taking “features” presented by him. 
Through his personal efforts and 
wholesome influence he has done 
much to secure honorable recognition 
for the once struggling army of news- 
paper correspondents, and to elevate 
a precarious calling to the dignity of 
a profession. 


Mr. Thompson holds a responsible 
position in the United States quarter- 
master’s department at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., an army supply station under 
the war department, but seizes every 
opportunity to assist in promoting race 
movements and widening the sphere 
of progressive national organizations 
that stand for the rights of the people 
and for the development of their ma- 
terial resources. For a genius so em- 
inently deserving, it is safe to predict 
a career rich in rewards. 





“NAT” FOWLER AS A WRITER OF 
FICTION. 





“Nat” Fowler of Boston, the author 
of “Gumption” the romance just 
brought out by Small, Maynard & Com- 





pany of Boston, is one of the best 
known writers in America, although 
this is his first book of fiction. 

Mr. Fowler is known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land for 
his genius in advertising. His literary 
originality made itself manifest in his 
early youth, and at the age of ten 
years he had written plays and staged 
them in his father’s barn. 

When he was a mere lad of fourteen 
young Fowler was conducting a job 
printing office which turned out excel- 
lent work, and he was publishing a 
little magazine of which he was the 
editor as well as the printer. 

At the age of seventeen Fowler was 
hard at work as 2 member of the Bos- 
ton press where the great variety of 
his work gave him experience in all 
kinds of newspaper work. 

On the basis of this experience Fow- 
ler established a daily paper of his 
own in Pittsfield, Mass.,—the first daily 
in that section—and made a success of 
it. But his inventive mind soon turned 
to the development of the advertising 
side of journalism where he soon placed 
himself in the lead, which he has kept 
ever since. 

It is said that Mr. Fowler has writ- 
ten upwards of ten thousand adver- 
tisements and that he originated more 
than three-quarters of the modern 
styles of advertising both in wording 
and in typographical display. 

Mr. Fowler has written five books 
on advertising which are the accepted 
standards—they have sold upwards of 
thirty thousand copies. In turning to 
fiction writing Mr. Fowler brings to 
bear a mind sharpened to the greatest 
keenness of perception and trained up 
to the utmost brevity of expression. 
The result is that in “Gumption” he 
has produced a story as original in 
fiction as his other work in its pecu- 
liar field and in which in terse, charac- 
teristic phrases, he tells of people and 
conditions with such truthfulness and 
clearness that their counterparts are 
recognized on every hand and conse- 
quently the story can be appreciated 
by every reader throughout the land. 
“Nat” Fowler’s money drawing adver- 
tisements are known to most of the 
business men of the country and there 
is little doubt that his character draw- 
ings will be as widely appreciated. 
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EDWARD CARPENTER AND HIS 
WRITINGS. 





To those discerning readers who 
have recognized in Edward Carpenter 
one of the most significant of the Eng- 
lish philosophers of today and a 
modern prophet of Democracy, the an- 
nouncement that his complete poems, 
“Towards Democracy”’ can now be ob- 
tained in this country, through Small, 
Maynard & Company, Boston, in a 
beautiful pocket volume on india 
paper in flexible binding, will be ex- 
tremely gratifying. Published origi- 
nally in 1883 as a thin 16mo. volume, 
the work in England has _ passed 
through various editions, amplified in 
each reissue by the addition of new 
poems until the standard English edi- 
tion is now a bulky 12mo. of over 500 
pages. In its growth the volume has 
not been unlike Whitman’s “Leaves 
of Grass,” and indeed in many other 
ways it may be compared with this 
volume. Not only does Mr. Carpenter 
write in the free unrhymed rhythms of 
Whitman, but the quality of person- 
alism in the book is no less marked 
than in the work of our great Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. Carpenter early became an ar- 
dent admirer of Whitman, indeed his 
first letters to the poet were written 
in his college days at Cambridge, and 
several of these are included in Ho- 
race Traubel’s diary of Conversations 
with Whitman, announced as in press 
by the same publishers. A man of the 
most sensitive culture and refinement, 
of good social position and comfortable 
inheritance, Mr. Carpenter, like 
Thoreau and Tolstoy, has preferred to 
simplify his social life to the most 
elemental terms and has for many 
years lived by the labor of his hands, 
occupying a small cottage in the coun- 
try near Manchester, England, and de- 
voting his energies to the advancing 
of the cause of democracy. In his vari- 
ous volumes of essays he has dis- 
cussed sociological and economic 
problems and shown a rare critical 
sense in art and literature. [In the 
present collected volume of his poems 
is included as part IV of “Towards De- 
mocracy” the later published volume 
entitled “Who Shall Command the 
Heart” and although the type used is 





the same as in the regular 12mo. edi- 
tion, the india paper compresses the 
whole 521 pages into a thickness of 
only three-eighths of an inch. 





THE IRELAND REPORT ON THE 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE FAR EAST. 





Messrs, Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, the Boston publishers, announce 
that they have undertaken the publi- 
cation of an important work on a sub- 
ject which has not been adequately 
treated heretofore in English and 
which will appear under the general 
title, A REPORT ON COLONIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE FAR EAST, 
by Alleyne Ireland, F. R. G. S. The 
entire report will extend to ten or 
twelve volumes, the first of which is 
about to appear. 

Mr. Ireland’s study of comparative 
colonization has extended over a 
period of fifteen years, during which 
time he has visited South America, 
the West Indies, Australia and the 
countries which are included in his 
forthcoming report. 

Before setting out on his_ three 
years’ visit to the Far East, of which 
this report is the result, Mr. Ireland 
was supplied with letters of introduc- 
tion and recommendation to local co- 
lonial government officials, by the 
state officials of Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and the United States. It was 
by this means that he was enabled to 
obtain the complete and authentic in- 
formation which he has supplied in 
his reports, which form a unique con- 
tribution to one of the most important 
branches of political science in its 
commercial and administrative as- 
pects. 

Mr. Ireland’s report will treat of 
every form of dependent government 
now in force in any part of the tropi- 
cal world, viz., Crown Colony Govern- 
ment, Chartered Company Govern- 
ment, Protected Government, Indian 
Provincial Government, the Residen- 
tial System and Government by Com- 
mission. 

Not only will the report deal at 
length with such questions as Colo 
nial Civil Service, Taxation, the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, Public Works, 
Irrigation, Municipal Government, La- 
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bor Supply, Chinese Immigration, 
Police and Prisons, and General Colo- 
nial Legislation, but it will present a 
detailed account of the commerce, 
trade, shipping, natural resources and 
climate of each dependency. Statis- 
tical and bibliographical data as well 
as the laws now in force in regard to 
contract labor, municipal government 
and civil service for each dependency 
will be given in the respective vol- 
ume. 

The countries which are exhaustive- 
ly covered by the report are: The 
Philippine Islands, French Indo-China, 
Java, the Federated Malay States, 
Burma, British North Boreno, Sara- 
wak, the Straits Settlements and Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. Ireland’s work has called forth 
expressions of the highest commenda- 
tion from many well known individ- 
uals, who by reason of their breadth 
of knowledge on special affairs in the 
Far East, are authorities on its im- 
portance. Thus President Schurman 
of Cornell, who was chairman of the 
first Philippine commtssion, says of 
this undertaking, “the work will meet 
a real need in our literature,” and Sir 
Charles Brooke, the Rajahof Sarawak, 
has written to the publishers, “I feel 
no hesitation in saying that the Re- 
ports will be found very valuable to 
any one who takes an interest in dis- 
tant foreign governments, of which 
Mr. Ireland has reported clearly and 
justly.” 

The press too which makes a spe- 
cialty of colonial topics has urged 
the high character and usefulness of 
Mr: Ireland’s work. The London 
Times in commenting = on his 
studies of the various’ tropical 
governments says: “Upon all he has 
brought to bear the keen insight of 
an experienced observer, rejecting 
the non-essential for the vital, and 
enriching his survey with a great 
fund of comparative information.” 


In FOOTBALL GRANDMA Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Company believe 
that they are offering a most attrac- 
tive addition to juvenile and holiday 
literature—a live child’s book. It is 
the story of a little boy, up to the 
period of his first trousers, as told 
by himself in words and pictures. 








It presents in a lively manner the 
relations of this little boy with his 
up-to-date Grandma, who pops in unex- 
pectedly and flies around at will in 
carriages, railroad trains and steam- 
boats, and who is still a society wom- 
an herself with her fashionable town 
residence and beautiful seashore cot- 
tage—a grandmother wno keeps so 
abreast of the times that she even 
plays football with the little man, but 
yet who has the same spirit of sym- 
pathy and comradeship that distin- 
guished the grandmother of earlier 
days. 

The present book is said to deal 
with actual life in Boston’s most ex- 
clusive social set to which the author 
herself belongs, and the littlegrandson 
is reported to be a real child living 
in Boston’s most aristocratic suburb, 
Brookline. 

The illustrations are a unique fea- 
ture of this nursery book, since they 
reproduce many of the familiar ob- 
jects as “Tony,” the little grandson, 
saw them and drew them on his block 
of paper; and they will call to the 
minds of adult readers the pictures 
that they used to make when they 
were themselves little folks. 





Mrs. Carolyn Channing Cabot, the 
author of “FOOTBALL GRANDMA,” 
(Small, Maynard & Company, publish- 
ers), is both by birth and marriage 
connected with families among the 
most important in New England. Mrs. 
Cabot is the sister of Professor Ed- 
ward Channing of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the daughter of William Ellery 
Channing, who married the sister of 
Margaret Fuller, and who was well 
known both as a poet and essayist, 
and who formed one of the famous 
Concord group. She is granddaughter 
of Dr. Walter Channing of Harvard 
university, and great great grand- 
daughter of William Ellery, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of .In- 
dependence. Mrs. Cabot is also the 
niece of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Through her marriage with the late 
Follen Cabot two of the best known 
New England families were united. 
Mrs. Cabot seems to have inherited 
the literary instincts of her family and 
in “Football Grandma” has not only 
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given us the juvenile book of the sea- 
son but a real children’s classic. 





Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son has written an unusually happy 
introduction to Mrs. Cabot’s new juv- 
enile entitled FOOTBALL GRANDMA, 
appreciative of the youthful grand- 
mother and in full sympathy with the 
needs of a small boy fortunate enough 
to have such a companionable grand- 
mother. It has also the merit of be- 
ing brief enough to enable us to quote 
it in full: 

“What child or lover of children 
would not-like to read the actual ex- 
periences, as written down by himself, 
of a boy two or three years old; his 
little pleasures and smaller terrors, 
his hopes and fears, the strange per- 
formances cf his elders? 

“Next best to reality would be the 
imaginary delineation of other things, 
not so much by his mother, who is 
likely to be too absorbed and care- 
ful; as by one of those still youthful 
grandmothers, sometimes to be found, 
such as the one who writes this story 
—a grandmother—who plays football 
with her little charge, who is rarely 
called upon to punish him, and often 
to soothe with seed cakes and console 
him with candy.” 

“What though the songs and jests of 
this book be trivial to philosophers! 
They will be real to children and to 
‘FOOTBALL GRANDMAS’ and, after 
this fact has been proved, they may 
justly attract the attention of wise 
philosophers and even of college pres- 
idents.” 





As many of the reviewers of 
“Gumption,” written by N. C. Fowler, 
Jr., of Boston, and just published by 
Small, Maynard & Company, have 
commented on the apparently bio- 
graphical character of the narrative 
that the publishers feel compelled to 
issue a statement correcting this im- 
pression, which is evidently based on 
the extreme vividness and naturalness 
of the recital and the fact the author 
has drawn upon the knowledge ac- 
quired in a few of his own personal 
experiences in life in several local- 
ities, Concerning this supposed his- 
tory of his family, the author says, 
“Not one single character is drawn 





from any relative, although nearly all 
of the characters are drawn from 
life. As a matter of fact while I ap- 
preciate the compliment which the re- 
viewers are giving me in feeling that 
I have written so close to my charac- 
ters that they must be members of 
my family and relatives, yet there is 
a disagreeable side to it. My moth- 
er is living, and so are many of my 
relatives including all my brothers. 
Certainly in good taste, and even in 
decency, I could not have allowed 
‘Newson New’ to have said what he 
did if the characters in question were 
my relatives.” 

It may not be uninteresting to state 
that the publishers themselves on first 
reading Mr. Fowler’s manuscript of 
“Gumption” were so struck with its 
unique character drawing that they 
felt impelled to ask the author in how 
much it dealt in actual autobiography. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Fowler has 
never resided in the middle west, al- 
though his description of life there 
and its contrast with the more cir- 
cumscribed life of the east is one of 
the strong features of the book. 





A correspondent of the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, writing from Jo- 
hannesburg, gives an interesting ex- 
planation of why the American adz- 
eyed carpenter’s hammer has_ sup- 
planted hammers of Sheffield make 
in the South African market. The 
American hammer, he says, has an 
enormous sale, and the chief reason 
is because of its steel collar standing 
out from the hammer-head. In the 
Transvaal, owing to the dryness of 
the climate, wood shafts shrink rapid- 
ly, and hammer eads are soon loos- 
ened. The projecting collar of the 
American hammer gives a_ longer 
wedging space, and this simple ad- 
vantage has enabled it to distance 
all competitors. 





A young woman in Westphalia was 
to be married recently, but it was 
found that her birth had never been 
recorded, which made her a marital 
impossibility. Her birth then was 
registered, and according to the doc- 
uments preceded her marriage by 
about ten minutes, making her the 
youngest bride on record. 
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AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 








BE TusKEGEE 


INSTITUTE is now 
extended 


both 


offering 


courses in 





theory and practice 
to young men anxious to secure 
advance instruction in Archi- 
tectual Drawing and Electrial 
Engineering. Persons desiring 
to take advanced or elementary 
courses in either of the subjects 
will find the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction at Tuskegee 
Institute, such as few institu- 
tions in the country can offer. 
There is a growing demand for 
young men who fit themselves, 
by completing the Architectural 
Drawing course, to make plans 
for houses and who can do the 
Electrical 


work required in 


» 


Engineering. Every effort is 


being made to make these 
courses more helpful than ever 
before. 

Booker T. Washington, Principal, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Agency 


Prompt Reliable Efficient 
It recommends teachers and 
graduates for every line of in- 
struction in the public school 
system and higher institutions. 
Its orders come directly from 
superintendents, principals, presi- 
dents and boards. It operates 
throughout the South, Middle 
West and West. Circulars and 
blanks sent on request. Now is 
the time to register. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 
Box 574, Maysville, Ky. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR TEN CENTS 


I will send an ele- 
gant and up-to-date 
set of Collar Pins; 
ma your choice of oxi- 
dized silver or Ro- 
man gold finish, and 
my latest list of jew- 
elry and silverware novelties. 

This illustration represents but one of 
these pins. 


Chas. Hartmann, 26100 W. Polk St., Chicago, Il. 





























| 
Our Eternal Home 
| 


New Sacred Song for Con- 

tralto or Baritone. 

Singable and melodious. 
Recommended by musical critics 
and by the Clergy of several de- 
nominations as suitable for the 
church or home ; a song of soul 
stirring and uplifting character. 


Music by J. A. Golden 
Words by A. Johnson Miller 
PRICE so CTS. 





The Miller Publishing Co., 
22 Madison St.,Boston, Mass 
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Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘* the cup 
which cheers ”-—but does ‘‘ine- 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 





THE INDEPENDENT 





A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a 
year ; not a dull line from January to 
December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work- 
lies with large circulations The Inde- 
pendent is conspicuously and deser- 
vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that hzve read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the moral, religious, 
intellectual, industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the race; an adver- 
tisement in its columns will pay. 

Agents wanted at every postoffice. 
Apply at once. This paper reaches 
the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. 


Addres W. O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
34th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. 





J. H. BARKLEY 


Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture, Piano Moving « Expressing 


697 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 





TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 
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-DETRON 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

@ Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gretion of Colo Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Africa or elsewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.90; 
6 montis $1.00; 8 BORIS 50C. 








ADDRESS, 


THE DETROIT INFORMER : 


DETROIT, MICH. 
BBD BPI II}IID 3333333392 


33332323 39233233393939233933332 329339333299399399 
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Yyave. 
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Dr. Bruno’s East Indian Pomade Clossine 


THE WONDER OF ALL HAIR TONICS 
Beautiful Hair is the Pride of Every Woman or Man 


It is many times her fortune and the possessor of 
<7 an attractive head of soft, silky hair places herself at 
once in for general admiration. 
easy it is to secure the coveted result, they would not 
be annoyed by the humility of coarse and unsightly 
hair. Our preparation which is so much coveted by la- 
dies of refinement, has been investigated by U.S. Post- 


If ladies knew how 


Office Dept., Washington, D.C. Dr. Bruno’s East Indian Clossine promotes 
the growth of the hair making it grow long, soft and silken, stops the hair 


falling out, cures dandruff and scalp troubles. 


Read the testimonials and 


see what people that have used it think of it. 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 10, 1905. 
Gentlemen: 

I have used one small box of your 
Clossine and find it all you claim. 
Find euclosed $1.00. Send two large 
boxes at once. Yours, 

Joun E. TEMPLE. 





New York City, January 17, 1905. 
Dear Sirs: 

I used the Clossine to my entire 
satisfaction. A number of my 
friends are going to send for it. Send 
me three boxes and a bottle of Mag- 
ic Bleach, also a bottle of Shampoo. 

Miss CARRIE LEWIS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 5, 1905, 
Bruno Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs: 

Will you please let me know where 
Ican get your Clossine and Magic 
here. I have bought them from Mr, 
William Matt, Agent, but he does 
not come aro..nd any more. I found 
them the best that l ever saw. 

Yours, Mrs, CLARA BENTs. 
West Phila. 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y., April 10, ’05 
Bruno Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 

for which please send me an extra 





| 
| 
| 
| 


I am recom- 


large box of Clossine. 
It is 


mending it to all my friends. 
excellent. Yours si cerely, 
Miss GRACE GREEN. 





Dayton, Ohio, March 6, 1905. 
Bruno Mfg. Co., Gentlemen: 

The Magic Bleach and Clossine 
that you sent me I received ail right 
and found taem both all that you 
say they are. Send me two more of 
each for money enclosed. 

Yours, ete,, 
Miss CARRIE KENNEDY. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., June 2, 1905 
Bruno Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., 235 
Washin-_ton Stz, 

Dear Sirs: Kindly find enclosed $1. 
Please send me an extra large box of 
Clossine. It has proven all you rec- 
ommend it to be. Yours truly. 

Mrs. 8S. CAMBREDOWN. 





Cambridge Mass., May 10, 1905. 
Gentlemen: Will you tell me where 
I can get your East Indian Hair Po- 
made Clossine here in Cambridge, as 
I wish to procure some more. I had 
one box and found that it did my 
hair a great deal of good. Please an- 
swer at once. Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. Lucy Boyp. 





Try it and you will always be its friend 


and advertiser. 
Trial Box, by mail, postpaid, 25c 
Large Box - 50c, 3 for $1.00 


It is certainly a wonderful prepara- 
would 


tion for the hair and scalp. ‘Ve 


be pleased to have you try it for we 
know what it has done for others it 
ought to do for you. Address 


The Bruno Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. K, 
235 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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One Good Newspaper 


Is Worth a Dozen Poor Ones 








if You Want a Good Newspaper, iry the 


Springfield Republican 
p g [Massachusetts] p 


A Thoroughly Independent and Oourageous Journal. 
Devoted to the Protection and Advaiicoment 
cf the Broad Public Interests. 
Fstablished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


DAILY [Morning] SUNDAY WEEKLY 


For New England readers The Daily and Sunday Republican offer 
unsurpassed facilities for prompt, reliable and comprehensive informa- 
tion of the world’s affairs. New England news is presented with 
special thoroughness, and all of the news is carefully sifted and arranged 
for the convenience and erlightenment of the reader. 

The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and democra- 
tic spirit of its Editorials, and for the excellence and wealth of its 
Literary Features. It gives special attention also to Business and 
Agricultural Interests, to Outdoor Sports and Pastimes, to Theatrical 
and Musical Matters, to the Distinctive Concerns of Women. 

Improved railroad service enables THE DAILY REPUBLICAN to 
reach subscribers in most of the New England towns early in the day, 
and the rural mail delivery carries it to the doors of dwellers in the 
country throughout a wide section, within a few hours after publication. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is an illustrated Weekly Magazine 
of great excel.ence, as well as a first-class newspaper. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, now a 16-page sheet regularly, 
presents a careful Review of the News, with an abundant selection of 
the best Editorials, Literary and other Features of the Daily and 
Sunday editions. 





DAILY. $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month 8 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
Specimen Copies of ither Edition sent free on application. The Weekly Repub- 
lican will be sent free for one monthtoany ne who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable inadvance Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD. MASS 
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